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Che Outlook. 


We note in some of our Southern exchanges a 
variety of incideats more indicative of the re- 
generation and re-building of the South than all 
political movements put together, for they con- 
cern those elements of social life which underlie 
and produce beneficent legislation. Among these 
are the formation of an Anti-duelling Asscciation, 
the object of which is both to develop public sent- 
iment against duelling and ro enforce laws 
hitherto dead letters upon this subject. And this 
association has the warm indorsement of Senator 
Butler and the Charleston ‘‘ News.” In South 
Carolina restrictive regulations have been passed 
against the sale of whiskey. The grand jury in 
nearly every county tas made some utterance 
against it, and an attempt is to be made to recog- 
nize the Sons of Tewperance of that State and to 
secure the co-operation of temperance workers in 
a vigorous Anti-liquor Campaign. The Normal 
- Institute for the same State is announced during 
_ the month of August, lasting three weeks, with a 
course of study which will include all branches 
taught in schools, and special instruction in ad- 
vanced methods of teaching and discipline, the 
first Institute of the kind ever held in South Caro- 
lina and an important step in the educational 
progress of the State; scarcely less important as 
an indication of advance is the proposal, coming 
from the Mississippi Valley Cotton Planters’ Asso- 
ciation at Vicksburg to the Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Cotton Exchanges of New Orleans, 
Memphis, Little Rock and Montgomery, to co- 
operate in arranging for aseries of fairs to be held 
in those places during the coming autumn and 
Spring, for the purpose of exhibiting various pat- 
terns of agricultural machinery in use upon the 
cotton plantations of the South. The improved 
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plows and cultivators familiar in the North-west 


are almost unknown in Southern fields, and the 
fact that these great representative bodies are in- 
clined to work together is an indication not only 
of an increasing readiness for agricultural im- 
provement but of that hopefulness which is born 
of an increasing agricultural prosperity. A com- 
munity which can put down violence, whether in 
the form of aduel or in a less reputable form, can 
give effective battle to whiskey, can establish a 
good school system, and can develop its agricult- 
ural interests, is on the high road to prosperity, 
whatever its politics and whoever is President. 


The Bill providing for the coumpensation of Irish + 
tenants, when ejected by their landlords, for the 
improvements which the tenants have made upon 
the property, has passed through the committee 
of the whole in the House of Commons, and re- 
mains to be acted upon by the House in its legis- 
lative capacity ; the Conservatives bave determined 
further to resist its passage, probably as a means 
of strengthening opposition in the House of Lords, 
where the fate of the Bill is quite uucertain. 


It is reported, on what appears to be adequate 
authority, that Turkey bas practically notified 
Europe that she declines to comply with the de- 


mand made upon her for the rectification of the 


Grecian boundary by the enlargement of Grecian 
territory. This refusal is of course diplomatically 
couched in a courteous request to the Powers to 
agree that the portion of territory in question 
shall remain in Turkish possession and negotia- 
tions be reopened bet ween Turkey and Greece upon 
the subject. What the immediate answer of the 
Powers to this refusal will be cannot be predicted, 
for it is easier to secure their accord in making a 


demand than their united action in enforcing it. 


Inasmuch, however, as Eastern Roumelia, which 
was retained for Turkey by the Berlin Treaty, is 
ready to demand her liberty and to unite with 
Bulgaria in what may prove to be the germ of a 
Pan-Slavonic State, and Russia is more than re&dy 
to aid in such an insurrection, if not openly and 
directly at least by secretly furnishing both men 
and money, and as it would seem to be impossible | 
that Europe should interfere to preserve Roumelia 
to Turkey without also interfering to secure Ja- 
nina and Thessaly to Greece, the final outcome 
can hardly be uncertain. The only apparent 
question is whether Turkey shall lose only Thes- 
saly and Janina, or Roumelia as well; in the lat- 
ter case Constantinople can hardly be prevented 
from becoming either a Bulgarian city or a Rus- 
sian port except by being taken under the protec- 


| tion and guardianship of the European powers. 


Meanwhile Akbanians, Greeks and Turks appear 
to be preparing for a war. 


The story of the terrible disaster in the entrance 
to the Hudson River Tunnel can be briefly told, 
though not fully comprehended without a dia- 
gram. The scheme of building a tunnel under 
the North River from Jersey City to New York 
was formed seven years ago, though the actual 
work was only begun about a year since, owing 
to legal obstacles. In constructing this tunnel 
there was built a perpendicular shaft like the 
entrance to a coal mine; opening out from this 


was a temporary entrance to the tunnel running 


at a slight decline down into it; and then came 
the tunnel proper. Apparently in order to save 
expense this temporary entrance was not built up 
with masonry, but the engineers depended for a 
support to the roof partly upon filling it with 
cowpressed air supplied by an engine from with- 
out. The passage; between the shaft and this | 


entrance to the tunnel is an iron chamter some- 
what resembling a boiler, but larger and heavier, 


fifteen feet long, six feet in diameter, with a mas- 


sive iron door at either end. This chamber is 
called the air-lock. The engineers had recognized 
the possibility that the air in the temporary en- 
trance on which they partially depended for its 
support might escape by making a leak through 
the roof, and had provided for a constant watch 
against such leaks and for the quick stoppage of 
them. On Wednesday, July 21st, just as the 
gangs of workmen were shifting, there sprang a 
leak in this entrance. Whether the water from 
above had so far percolated the soil that 
it could not be _ stopped, or whether the 
watchers bad grown unthoughtful and did not 
act with sufficient promptitude, is a matter of 
conjecture. At all events, the leak grew like a 
crevasse in a Mississippi levee, and all the com- 
bined efforts of the workmen were powerless to 
stop it. Some escaped into the air-lock, and so 
got out; others were imprisoned by the fall of 
earth and buried beneath it. Twenty were killed 
and eight escaped. Only a competent board of 
engineers can pass a just and trustworthy judg- 
ment on the cause of this disaster. It must be 
remembered that all great engineering enter- 
prises have been achieved at considerable cost of 
human life; but the public will justly ask the 
question, and demand an intelligent answer to it, 
why the temporary entrance was not protected by 
masonwork; why those twenty lives were left to 
depend upon an experiment which has proved to 
be so hazardous. The only reason apparent upon 
the face of the matter is economy; and if this is 
the real reason the responsibility for this disaster 
rests not upon the carelessness of a single watch- 
man but upon the criminal niggardliness of some 
one much higher in authority. 


The cable reports that the first step has been 
taken toward extricating the British Enipire in 
Afghanistan from the entangling position in which 
it was placed by the Beaconsfield Gcvernment. 
Abdurrahman Khan has been formally recognized 
as Ameer of Afghanistan. ny of the leaders of 
the opposing party of Yukoob Khau bave joined 
him, and the British troops, it is definitely an- 
nounced, will withdraw from Cabul almost im- 
mediately. Indeed they must withdraw this Fall 
or remain where they are uutil spring. It is 
difficult for an impartial observer to discover what 
advantage Great Britain has derived from its 
victorious occupation of a place which it could 
hold only at an immense and useless cost, and 
which it has been compelled to evacuate at as 
early a date as honor and prudence would permit. 
Northern Afghanistan will by this withdrawal be 
left again to its own government, such as it is, 
What will be done in respect to Southern Afghan- 
istan, of which Candahar is a center, is not yet 
known, though the indications are that Southern 
Afghanistan will also be evacuated and the British 
army withdrawn to the Pisheen Valley, just a little 
north of the boundary of Beloochistan. And this 
is the end of that famous ‘‘ scientific frontier’! 


The Egyptian Obelisk bas arrived in New York 
harbor. Its removal from its original site has 
been an achievement of both political and engi- 
neering skill involving nosmall difficulty. It was 
presented to the United States by the late Khe- 
dive of Egypt; the means forits removal were 
furnished by a single New Yorker, unofficially 
reported to be Mr. William H. Vanderbilt. The 


removal itself was undertaken by Lieutenant 
Gorringe, of the U. 8S. Navy. 
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seventy feet in length, eight feet square at the base, 
five feet three inches square at the top, and weighs 
196 tons. Its final site in this city has not been 
determined on, though the absurd proposition to 
place it upon a knoll in Central Park seems to 
have been definitely abandoned. Obelisks were a 
common ornament in Egypt, usually placed in 
pairs before Egyptian doorways, one on either 
side; their significance is not very clearly under- 
stood, though they were supposed by Greek and 
Roman writers to represent sunbeams, The 
largest of extant obelisks is said to be the 
one in the Lateran at Rome, which is 105 
feet 7 inches in height, or, including the base, 
149 feet. The obelisk placed at the en- 
trance to the Central Park, which is probably the 
most desirable location, would be interesting both 
as an antique curiosity. and as a monument of 
modern engineering skill; but its original signifi- 
cance in Egypt, where it served as a rude line of 
beauty by breaking the monotony of the horizontal 
lines of Egyptian architecture and the dead level 
of Egyptian scenery, would be lost, and in the 
main we confess ourselves of the opinion of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson respecting these stone monu- 
ments, that ‘‘few motives can be assigned for 
their removal to Europe (or America) beyond de- 
sire of possessing what requires great difficulty to 
obtain.” 


THE CHINESE QUESTION ONCE MORE. 
political parties have agreed on sub- 

stantially the same Chinese platform. Itisa 
simple modification of Mr. Kearney’s. He said, The 
Chinese must go. They say, No more Chinese 
may come. It is not the first time in the history 
of the country that the two great parties have 
combined against Liberty. The result will be 
what it always has been: Liberty is stronger than 
parties. Hercules in his cradle is stronger than 
full grown serpents. The battles of Liberty are 
sometimes very long; but the issue is never 
doubiful. A single voice in the wilderness may 
have more trumpet power than ali the preaching 
of political scribes; it will have more pcwer if it 
tinds an echoin the nation’s conscience. And the 
conscience of the nation has been so educated 
that it does respond to the voice of Liberry. 

The admission of the Chinese to our -lhores is 
not to be put on the low ground of national expedi- 
ency. We believe that their free admi-sion is ex- 
pedient; that we need their labor as truly as they 
need our wages; but this is a point on which the 
best of men may differ. And our wants do not 
confer on them rights. Noris it to be placed on 
the ground of treaties mad+ between the United 
States and China. The same powers thut made 
the +reaty have authority to annul it; and when 
the seal is taken off the parchment the right which 
the seal .conferred is gone. Liberty depends for 
her crown neither on public interests nor on pub- 
lic contracts; she is crowned of God. 

The Chinaman’s right to land on our shores is 
a right which God has given and which man 
cannot take away. The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof; and he has given first comers 
no right to exclude second comers from any part 
of his dominions. If the first occupiers of a land 
have a right to exclude all immigrants then Anglo- 
Saxons have no right here. If second comers 
have a right to exclude later arrivals, then the 
Irish and the Germans have no right here. If 
Pilgrim fathers from the Old World hada right 
to seek new homes here in the sixteenth century 
then Pilgrim fathers from the older world have a 
right to seek homes here in the nineteenth cent- 
ury. What right has the grandson of one im- 
migrant to slam the door in the face of another 
immigrant? 

But we are told, for the five hundredth time, 
that Chinamen do not come here to make it their 
home; that they aresojourners; that they live on 
nothing and send their earnings out of the coun- 
try; that they will not assimilate themselves to 
our people or our civilization. It must therefore 
be answered, for the five hundredth time, that they 
have never received encouragement to do other- 
wise; that they are driven by the spirit of caste to 
dwell in quarters by themselves; that they are 
denied the privilege of naturalization; that an 
unoaturalized foreigner is an alien. We compel 
the Chinaman to be an alien, in fact; wetreat him 
like an alien in all commercial and social inter- 


course, and then we indict bim for remaining an 
alien in spirit. When we have done something 
to attach him to our country it will be time enough 
to complain that he does not detach himself from 


his mother land. 
Happily congresses and party conventions are 


not omnipotent, though they sometimes seem to 
think they are. All attempts to control the great 
tides and currents of humanity by edicts and de- 
crees have proved powerless from the day when 
Pharaoh undertook to keep Israel from emigrating 
up to the day when Mississippi endeavored to 
stay the flight of her Negroes into Kansas. Popu- 
lation will seek its level so surely as water seeks 
its level. An act of Congress forbidding the Mis- 
Sissippi to flow to the gulf would be just as effect- 
ual as an act forbidding men in a land of famine 
from flowing to a land of plenty. The only effect 
of adam is to make the flood greater when the 
dam gives way. The public men who caught 
years ago the ‘‘ Native American” fever on the At- 
lantic coast are glad to have their Native Ameri- 
canism buried in oblivion. 
day inoculating themselves with the milder form 
of Pacific Coast Native Americanism may live to 
see the day when they will be equally glad to have 
their folly forgotten. | 

Meanwhile we shall be glad to publish a concise 
statement from any Anti-Chinese reader of The 
Christian Union in answer tothis question: Where 
do the children of the immigrants of 1620 get the 
right to exclude from God’s continent the immi- 
grants of 1880? 


A HID TREASURE. 


CORRESPONDENT, misled by misreports 
of Mr. Beecher’s Fourth of July sermon, 
who will find an answer to most of her questions 
in the complete report given in this week’s issue, 
asks us ‘‘if the truth has to be sifted from the 
lies in the Bible, showns where the sieve is.”” She 
will see that Mr. Beecher did not say what was 
imputed to him, that ‘‘the truths of the Bible 
are not to be swallowed whole but are to be 
sifted.” Still he might have said so and the figure 
would not have been inappropriate. It may even 
perhaps be regarded by some of our readers as 
fairly condensing the figure which he did use with 
some elaboration. 

The Bible is not a book but a library composed 
of sixty-six different books; written by between 
forty and fifty different writers, of widely different 
temperaments and characters; addressing differ- 
ent audiences; with different aims and purposes; 
living in different epochs and civilizations. To 
read such a book us though it were a monograph 
is to misread it. It is not bolted flour; it is a field 
of wheat. Itis bread,as the field of wheat is bread, 
and cannot be rightly used without sifting. And 
the sieve is the reader’s own reason and conscience 
and common sense. 

For example: 

In measuring the meaning and weight of any 
utterance in the Bible you must consider who is 
the speaker or writer. ‘‘ Thou shalt not surely 
die” is none the less of the devil because the 
Bible reports him as saying it. ‘‘ There is no 
God” is none the less the utterance of folly be- 
cause it is the Bible who reports the fool who says 
it. ‘* Vanity of vanities; all is vanity,” is the esti- 
mate which a used up old roué puts upon the 
world after he has abused it in sensuality and am- 
bition for a life-time; it is not God’s estimate of 
life, though often quoted as though it were. The 
Book of Job is the report of a famous discussion 
between Job and his three friends over the mystery 
of suffering; if Job is right they are wrong; if 
they are right he is wrong; in fact they are all 
wrong, and only God, who comes in at the last to 
speak to them out of the whirlwind, isright. But 
he who cannot sift truth from falsebood in the 
Bible is liable to quote a text from Job to-day, 
from Bildad to morrow, and from Jehovah the 
day after, as though they were all clothed with 
divine authority. 

It is equally necessary to consider the circum- 
stances of the speech and the speaker, and to 
discriminate between the permanent and the 
transient. When Paul says, ‘‘ The cloak that I left 
at Troas when thou comest bring,” we do not con- 
sider that a duty of pilgrimage after Paul’s cloak 
is laid upon us all; but we might do so just as 
reasonably as suppose that no woman can take 
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part in a religious conference in the United States 
because Paul forbade them to do so in Corinth, 
where none but women of the town took active 
share in any promiscuous society. Every reader 
who thinks that the fourth commandment is in 
any sense binding upon him, and yet observes the 
first, not the seventh day, and holds himself at 
liberty to pick up sticks and kindle a fire on Sun- 
day, sifts the Bible. 

One wust discriminate between the shell and — 
the substance; the letter and the spirit. Paul 
told his readers that the letter killeth, the spirit 
maketh alive; he who does not learn how to sift 
one from another does not know how to use the 
Bible for the enrichment of life. No one imag- 
ines that the truth of the parable of the Prodi-— 
gal Son depends upon the question whether any 
wan ever had two sons, one of whom ran away 
and lived a prodigal life and returned again to 
be welcomed by his father and disowned by his 
brother; but a great many critics have imagined 
that the whole truth of the Book of Job depends 
upon the question whether there was such a man 
in the Land of Uz, who lost in one dread day 
everything he possessed—except his wife, whom 
be might better have lost—and had them all re- 
turned to him again, including his seven sons and 
three daughters. In fact, Job is a philosophic 
drama: its philosophy is true; whether the drama 
is true is a matter of no consequence. The book 
is equally true whether it is a parable or a history. 
The same may be said of the story contained in 
the third chapter of Genesis. It is the story 
of the fall of every man. It is continuously 
and perpetually true. To every man comes 
temptation ; to every man with the same 
seductive lies about God: ‘‘He is not good, 
he is trying to shut you out of innocent hap- 
piness; he is not just, he will not punish you if 
you do break his law.” Every man who yields 
is ashamed of himself, and tries, in vain, to hide 
himself from God. The story is repeated in every 
child’s life in every family. Whether, with all 
the circumstances of a garden and a tree and a 
talking animal converted into a serpent, it was 
true or not respecting the first man is a question 
which has no bearing on the life of to-day. Jhave 
fallen; I am ashamed; Iam a sinner; I need to 
find some way back to God again. How the first 
man fell does not concern me. 7 

These illustrations must suffice. They might 
be indefinitely repeated. Men are lazy. They 
want to save themselves the trouble of thinking. | 
So they are very willing to get priests to think for 
them, or to depend on a book and take it withcut 
thinking. But God has given them neither priests 
nor a book to think for them; but ministers and 
a library to stimulate theirthinking. The Bible’s 
own characterization of the process by which its 
truth is to be separated and made available points 
to a very much harder work than that of sifting. 
It is gold, but gold in the ore; and it must be dug 
out, and broken up, and crushed in the mill, and 
sifted in the sieve, and refined in the fire. ‘‘ Yea, 
if thou criest after knowledge and lifteth up thy 
voice for understanding; if thou seekest her as 
silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures, 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord 
and find the, knowledge of God.” 


NOTES. 


Oar readers will find in the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union this week a varied selection of seasonable 
articles. Edward Everett Hale contributes a well- 
timed bit of newspaper criticism, which is as sound as 
it is entertaining; Miss Hopkins draws a pen and ink 
sketch of London in the fashionable season, of which 
at this time there is only a fortnight left; Mr. Joel 
Benton, who is one of our best interpreters of nature, 
gives us a glimpse from his favorite window; and the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, the foremost Sunday-school 
man in the world, tersely and comprehensively reports 
the recent Sunday-school Centenary in London. It is 
the purpose of the editors of The Christian Union to 
give their readers the best information on all subjects 
from the most authoritative sources; and they feel that 
they have accomplished the purpose with regard to 
the centenary in securing Dr. Vincent as their corre- 
spondent. Both of the poems in this issue—by Mabel 
S. Emery and Kate Lawrence respectively—have a 
summer flavor besides a marked spiritual significance, 
and the Young Folks’ Story, by Miss Banks, is as fresh 
and breezy as the seashore which it introduces. The 
sermon is the one which Mr. Beecher preached on 
July 4th, and which has been so widely misreported 
in both the secular and religious newspapers. We 
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publish it from the notes of the reporter, in Mr. 
Beecher’s absence, exactly as it fell from Mr. Beech- 
er’s lips, without alteration or modification, that our 
readers may see for themselves just what Mr. Beecher 
did say, and just how far the comments of the news- 
papers, who could not wait to know the truth, were 
justified by his actual utterances. 


A Constant Reader expresses surprise at the state- 
ment of The Christian Union that the Credit Mobilier 
fraud was thoroughly investigated at the time, and 
Republicans and Democrats agreed in acquitting Mr. 
Garfield of all complicity with it; and asks us, if this 
be the case, to explain the fact that Judge Poland’s 
committee adopted Mr. Ames’s version of the facts, 
and reported, notwithstanding Mr. Garfield’s denials, 
that be purchased the stock and received $329 on 
account of dividends. Mr. Garfield testified that he 
porrowed $300 from Mr. Ames; Mr. Ames at first tes- 
tified that he forgot ever giving Mr. Garfield any 
money whatever, but presumed he did loan him $300; 
but he afterwards testified that he paid $329 to him 
on account of stock. The case was one in which there 
might easily have been a misunderstanding at the 
time; or variations of recollection afterwards. The 
committee adopted that of Mr. Ames, and, assuming 
his statement of the case to be correct, reported, re- 
specting Mr. Garfield and several others, that they 
‘did not find that the above named gentlemen in the 
contract with Mr. Ames had any corrupt motive or 
purpose, or were aware that Mr. Ames had any, or 
that either of them was guilty of any mispropriety or 


indelicacy in becoming purchasers of this stock.’ 


The whole matter has been made very clear by a let- 
ter just published from Judge McCrary, who was one 
of the Poland Committee, and who speaks respecting 
this transaction as follows: , 

“In the Credit Mobilier investigation there appeared a con- 
flict of testimony between General Garfield and Oakes Ames 
as to the character of their transactions, but the Committee 
were unanimously of the opinion that even upon Ames’s own 
statement General Garfield had done no wrong,and Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans united in so reporting. The para- 
graph in the report which seems to decide the disputed 
question of fact in favor of Ames was based upon entries in 
bis memorandum book which were offered to corroborate bis 
recollection. It was at most no more than the vcumM0u cuse 
of difference in recollection between parties to a past trans- 
action. Such conflicts are of daily occurrencein our courts, 
and are decided, as they must be, one way or the other with- 
out any reflection upon the veracity of the witness whose 
recollection is not sustained. With respect, however, to this 
transaction, I must say that subsequent developments and 
further consideration of the matter long ago led me to the 
conclusion that the memorandum of Mr. Ames was very un- 
reliable, and I have for years felt assured of the correctnesss 
of General Garfield's recollection of the facts in dispute. 


Karl Hillebrand, whose discussions of current af- 
fairs are always incisive, bas probably touched the 
heart of popular discontent in Germany in the 
opinion recently expressed that it has its origin in the 
decay of national idealism. The Germany of former 
years, with its high standards of intellectual training 
and its almost archaic simplicity of life, has passed 
away; and the Germany of to-day conforms itself 
more and more to the luxurious modes of modern 
life. As a consequence, speculation is rife, prices 
have risen so rapidly that the professional classes 
who were once content with small -salaries are being 
impoverished, and all the elements of a period of 
shoddy are coming out in the once staid social life. 
Tbe German mind has always cherished ideals, es- 
pecially the ideal of a united Germany, but now that 
ancient aspirations are realized the coveted prize is 
found to be more a formal change than an inspiring 
commingling of national aims and spirit, and the 
people look back longingly to the simplicity of the 
age when Goetheand Schiller mae the life of the 
mind transcendent over that of the body. 


It is delightful to find a minister writing so frankly 
and honestly of a man generally condemned as an 
atheist as the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has recently 
done in his fine study of Shelley. Years ago 
Mr. Carlyle proclaimed the freedom of criticism when 
he declared that literary works should be judged by 
universal standards and not by the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, but even now it is hardly considered safe to speak 
of Shelley otherwise than in condemnation. Mr, 
Brooke, whose insight and ability as a critic the 
Christian Union always gladly recognizes, declares 
that Shelley, immature and crude as much of his. 
work is, did the world a good service in making men 
feel that their conceptions of God must harmonize 
with their highest ideals of love and justice and 
beauty, and that through his own doubts he led others 
to a truer vision of the Divine. 3 


Of English Reviews there is certainly no end, and 
yet the field is apparently not entirely occupied, for 
there is another addition to the many already estab- 
lished. The ‘Modern Review,” for sale by George H. 
Ellis, Boston, announces a definite faith, and thereby 
distinguishes itself from the three leading and later 
Reviews, which discuss subjects from all points of 
view and not unfrequently present opposite aspects 
in the same number. The ‘“‘ Modern Review” holds 
by the spiritual as opposed to the materialistic phi- 
losophy, and ;may be fairly taken as a representative 
of Liberal Christianity. 


The appeal of the American Missionary Association 
will be found in another column. The effort of this 
Society to meet a part of the pressing claims for en- 


largement is not likely to be met by current reveipts. 
Its earnest and successful struggle in the last few 
years to throw off its great debt has been so highly 
approved that we are confident the churches will not 
compel it to close this year with even the compara- 
tively small balance which now threatens it. Its 
management is economical and its work important to 
the welfare of the nation. We bespeak for it generous 
and prompt assistance in this emergency. 


Newspaper vacations are in order. The ‘ United 
Presbyterian” takes advantage of the calendar, which 
would make it print fifty-three issues this year when 
it only agrees to publish fifty-two, and arnounces a 
vacation of one week. The “Interior” is evidently 
thinking about doing the same thing. It led the way 
last summer, and the severe labors which Dr. Gray 
described at the General Assembly entitle him to ad- 
ditional recreation this summer. 


The ‘‘ Congregationalist” courteously and correct- 
ly rectifies a blunder of type in a recent issue of 
The Christian Union, which made us say that Mr. 
Briggs had been ‘“‘ordained” when we should have said 
‘* welcomed” into the pulpit of Dr. Webb of Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


YHAUTAUQUA has a large brood of children; 
/ Chautauque are springing up all over the coun- 
try. In some respects they are taking up the work 
which has been partially crowded out or overlaid by 
other work or by recreation. The process of prepara- 
tion is very simple—in statement. A situation is se- 
lected—usually an old camp-meeting ground; a num- 
ber of gentlemen club together to furnish the necessary 
funds ; usually in the shape of a guarantee. Generally 
the first year uses up all the guarantee and leaves a 
debt—not always a small one—due to the treasurer. 
A man of some experience and executive skill is se- 
lected to ‘‘run the Sunday-school Assembly ;” some- 
times there are two, one of whom makes all the 
preliminary arrangements, invites the speakers, and 
carries on the correspondence; the other of whom 
attends at the time, sits on the platform, moderates 
the meetings and appears to conduct them. In such 
case a division not uncommon in this life is made: 
A. does the work; B. takes the honors. The prelim- 
inary work is simply immense in detail. The grounds 
are to be examined and put in order; accommodations 
made for visitors; barracks, or an ark, or a hotel, or 
something of the sort, provided for transients ;.- ar- 
rangements with a competent caterer for their board; 
an auditorium constructed, perhaps roofed in, perhaps 
simply seats in a grove; some cottages prepared or 
some old ones put inorder; tents and beds provided 
for those who want to come with families and stay the 
season through; arrangements made with skeptical 
railroad and steamboat lines to carry passengers at 
half fare; advertising; posters; private influence to 
be set at work here and there to get a few influential 
families to join the venture; besides all the corre- 
spondence necessary to secure speakers and arrange a 
programme that can be carried out without a jar ora 
break. It is one of the signs of increasing earnest- 
ness in Sunday-school work that all this does not appall, 
and that Sunday-school assemblies are multiplying in 
places where there is neither the hope nor, I might 
almost say, thedesire to make of them pecuniary suc- 
cesses ; undercircumstances such that making both ends 
meet is a triumphant success. The sources of income 
are mainly four: sales of lots, rental of tents and beds 
and camp material, a bonus paid by the restaurant 
keeper for the privilege of feeding the crowd, and the 
gate money—that is, a small charge for admission. 

I am writing at one of these camp grounds, and came 
hither from another. 

The Cumberland Sunday-school Assembly held its 
second session this year. The throngs were greater, 
the hopes clearer, the prospects brighter, the enthusi- 
asm at a higher water mark. Last year there was 
some opposition to the meetings; success has silenced 
if not wholly vanquished it. One of the best results of 
these summer schools received its best illustration and 
exemplification here. In the Cumberland Valley the 
Presbyterianism is the most conservative type of Pres- 
byterianism, the Methodism is the most progressive 
type of Methodism. Perhaps they have acted and re- 
acted on each other. In the Cumberland Assembly justice 
and mercy: met and kissed each other; the lion and the 
lamb lay down together. It was impossible to tell in 
the public gatherings, not easy to tell in private inter- 
course, who were Calvinists and who Arminians. The 
old lines were almost obliterated, and a common meet- 
ing ground was found in a common Christian hope 
and faith and love. ° 
Another of its results received perhaps equally strik- 
ing illustration. It is very rare that the farmer of 


the Cumberland Valley can hear such speakers as this 
programme brought together; such a logical thinker 


as Dr. Patton of Chicago, such impassioned oratory as 


that of Dr. Guard of Baltimore. On such occasions a 
good speaker is at his best; the scene, the audience, 
the occasion are allinspiring. Dr. Patton came just as 
I left. Dr. Guard I heard; he combines in a rare de- 
gree the powers of logic and imagination. Despite 
some infelicities of voice and gesture, finer word paint- 
ing I never heard; and it was always made subservient 
to a purpose, which cannot be said of the pictures of 
all word artists. 

This may almost be said to be the first year of the 
Cazenovia Lake View S. S. Assembly. At least, if it 
was not born in 1880 it was born again in that year. 
A new organization has been formed to take the old 
camp ground, and the first year of the new life gives’ 
promise of a long and useful one. 

Michelet has said that the lakes are the eyes of 


Switzerland. Owaghona Lake is one of the bright lit- | 7 


tle eyes of New York. It lies a dozen or fifteen miles 
south of the Central Railroad, midway between Utica 
and Syracuse. It ig some twelve or fourteen hundred 
feet above tide-water, and is said to be the highest 
navigable water in the State. To come here out of 
the sweltering heats of the great city is like the tran- 
sitions of a Turkish bath. At half past eight o’clock 
in the morning, this 23d day of July, I am writing 
these lines, sitting by preference in the full sunlight, 
because its warmth is grateful. There. has not been an 
evening on the grounds when an overcoat was uncom- 
fortable. 

At the Southern end of this lake is the little village 
of Cazenovia; at the northern end is the site chosen 
for the camp, a grove situated on a hill gently sloping 
down to the water which bathes it on two sides, mak- 
ing of ita promontory. The hotel is the most com- 
fortable I have fallen in with in all my camping 
experiences. Mrs. Stanley, the housekeeper, met me 
Tuesday night after my long day’s car ride and my 
evening lecture, as a hostess meets her guests in her 
own parlor, and gave me a most appetizing supper. 
The next day she entertained her hundred guests with 
that lady-like quietness which is my amazement and 
admiration in the ideal housekeeper. It is something 
for those whose means are not large, and whose In- 
clinations for summer society point to something sim- 
pler and healthier than Saratoga and Long Branch, to 
know that they can have board at $1.50 a day, or $7.00 
a week, ina summer hotel whose only parlors are bal- 
conies, whose chief society is that of Christian work- 
ers, whose external attractions are rambles in the 
woods and boating and fishing on a lake, and where 
not only the temptations to but the possibilities of in- 
cidental expenses are almost none at all. 

These smaller assemblies have one advantage over 
the larger ones; they appeal less to the crowd and 
more to thoughtful Christian workers. I hope that 
Chautauqua is in no danger of suffering her religious 
work and her Sabbath-school work to be obscured in 
the glare of her fireworks, material and intellectual; 
but I have my apprehensions. I hope it is not grow- 
ing less spiritual as it grows more entertaining; but 
there is certainly danger. The smaller Assemblies 
have not this temptation. Cumberland was wholly 
religious, and nearly exclusively devoted to Sunday- 
school themes. Even Indian day, the chiefest attrac- 


tion, was hardly an exception; for the fifty Indian 


children gathered on the platform were not made an 
exhibition of, but the occasion for some earnest and 
eloquent pleas for liberty and education for the ‘‘ red 
man;” and the applause which ratified the radical 
demands for the breaking up of the Reservation system 
might have sounded ominously to Bureau and Agents’ 
ears. 

At Cazenovia the interest has centered around the 
Normal work. I heard but little of it, arriving nearly 
at the close of the Assembly; but I can well believe, 
what I was told by some more familiar than I am with 
this work in more famous gatherings, that it was the - 
best yet seen in any Assembly. There is a temptation 
to analyze truth into minute and almost microscopic 
shreds, not always resisted by normal-class teachers . 
or even by theologians or commentators. I judge that 
Dr. Sims and Mr. Lawson (both of Brooklyn), who 
conducted the Normal lessons, analyzed less elaborate- 
ly and minutely, and took broader and larger views of 
truth, than has been the fashion; I may perhaps say 
the growing fashion. 

I can see no reason why Lake View, easily accessible 
by rail from every point of the compass, should not 
become a permanent summer school for all Central 
New York; nor why Cumberland Valley should not 
render the same service for Central Pennsylvania; nor 
why every district should not come in time to have its 
own; nor why the great mass of Sunday-school teach- 
ers should not thus in time get the benefit of the best 
thoughts of the best thinkers on the best of themes— 
namely, how to communicate effectively and sucgess- 
fully divine truth to the human soul, and so build it up 
in the divine image. } L. A. 


CanEzovia, N. Y., July 23d. 
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MOODS. 
By MABEL 8S. EMERY. 
— morning the clouds were cold and gray ; 
They shadowed the hills by the sun unkissed ; 
The mountain was hid in a veil of mist, 
And the earth awoke with a sigh to-day. 
The river rippled with murmur fine, 
Fretting at pebbles that cumber its course ; 
Far away, on a hillside pine, 
A crow was calling in accents hoarse. 


Down the road, in the grimy dust, 
Toiled the form of a way-worn man. 
Little showed he of a God-like plan— 
Shunned or spurned as he asked for a crust; 
Brutal nature, with passions dyed, 
Handed down by a race that’s blind, 
‘‘ The laws of our being are hard,” I cried, 
And Life is cruel, and Death is kind.”’ 


* * * * * * 


The sun set fair in the shining west, 
With glory of crimson, and rose, and gold; 
The tale of a weary day was told, 
And a breeze in the maples breathed of rest. 
The far-off mountain, robed in haze, 
Transfigured stood, and towered alone ay 
Beyond low hills in greenwood maze, 
A great, deep-tinted jasper stone. 


Down by the meadow, from bower of green, 
Rising in silvery, sweetest note, 
I heard the song of the wood-thrush float— 
A hermit singer that trills unseen. 
Softly he caroled in numbers low, 
Slowly I felt what the sweet notes meant: 
‘“‘ The world is fair, and the glad winds blow, 
God cares, and remembers; so rest content.” 
ON LACK OF COLORIN NE 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
HE daily journals show, behind all their self- 
praise, a certain consciousness that they have not 
quite the influence they wish they had. They account 
for it in one way or another, just as the pulpit does its 
best to find why people do not like to hear sermons 
as the pulpit wishes they would. 

Suppose the daily press, or some one representative 
of it, would try the experiment of a little more color, 
as theartists say, in its narratives. The narrative need 
not be exaggerated; far less need it be untrue. But 
has not the reporter’s pretense of indifference been 
carried quite beyond the line where anybody thinks it 
is valuable? The pretext is, that a great journal, be- 
ing ominiscient and omnipotent, knows neither pleas- 
ure nor pain. If acity is destroyed, let it be destroyed. 
The duty of the journal is to state the facts, and men- 
tion where the losers are insured; nothing less, noth- 
ing more. Ifa hundred thousand people are amused 
at Coney Island, let them be amused. The journal 
will not interfere. By no means. Only the journal 
was never amused. Let all men understand that. It 
is not amused to-day any more than it was pained yes- 
terday. It never sleeps—this magnificent journal— 
this Pharos, guardian, watchman, incorruptible, be- 
yond emotion, etc., etc., etc. It never sleeps, there- 
fore it never wakes. It never suffers, therefore it 
never enjoys. 

This is all very fine. And, as we hope our readers 
observe in reading the last twenty lines, we can do it 
as well as anybody can—when there is occasion. 
But is it not, after all, a little dull? It is now about 
sixty years since the London ‘‘ Times” invented this 
calm sphinx-like indifference as the proper tone in 
which the narrative of events should be given in an 
absolutely first-rate journal. The French journals 
never accepted it. The consequence is that they are 
much more entertaining than the English. But in 
America the etiquette of ‘‘high-toned” journalism 
tends that way. Is not ‘*high-toned”’ journalism 
stupid in comparison? 

Do you notice, kind reader, what sort of interest at- 
taches to ‘Correspondence from Boston,’ Corre- 
spondence from Dubuque,” which does not attach to a 
Boston newspaper, or a Dubuque newspaper? Is it not 
because the ‘ correspondent,” writing for a distant 
reader, condescends to certain bits of human informa- 
tion and sympathetic illustration which belong to 
what we have called color, which would be quite 
infra dig. to the stately ‘‘ reporter, whose duty it was 
to attend at this ceremonial’’? 

Had the correspondent of the Dubuque ‘ Firefly ”’ 
been in Rome nineteen hundred years ago, he would 
have said gaily in his letter: 

“I noticed a queer thing as the procession entered the 
piazza. One of tbose Eastern fortune-teliers was standing 


close by me, when Cesar turned round and said, * The ides of 
March are come.’ The fellow said, ‘Yes, but not gone.”’’ 


The letter writer would not have been afraid to say 
this. It was dramatic and would have pleased him, 
and, knowing the Dubuque people, he would have 
written to his audience. 

But, had the daily press existed in Rome, the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Star’ would have said no such thing. It would 
have said: 

**The procession was formed in the following order: 

CHIEF OF POLICE. 
Police of the District, in front of forty mounted men. 
POLICE ON FOOT. 
Ist Legion of Auxiliaries, etc., etc.” 

It would be a matter of utter indifference to the re- 
porter that the same procession, or one just like it, 
was described in the journal a week before. His busi- 
ness is to give as much detail as he possibly can. If 
he can bring in twenty-seven facts where the reporter 
for the ‘‘ Evening Gracchus” brought in but twenty- 
six, he is the better fellow. Practically, in Rome, 
however, they two would have met in the same wine- 
shop and exchanged notes, or one office would have 
** slipped”’ the other. 

Yet even at the time any reader would have pre- 
ferred to have the little incident about the soothsayer 
to any lord-chamberlain’s account of the procession. 
The refusal to give the illustrative incident, and the 
steady English stolidity which, instead of it, piles up 


the unimportant facts, results in what we call ‘‘lack of 


color.” 

Some years ago, in one of those moments when in 
the political regatta the yachts are all going about, 
and sooner or later take another tack, there was, on 
the sea-coast, a convenient corner-stone laid, and a 
convenient festival for laying it. Congress was not in 
session, and a clever man, who had the corner-stone in 
charge, had the good luck to bring together a perfect 
coffie of candidates. All sorts of distinguished people 
were there, and a very jolly occasion it proved. Of 
course, the daily press was there too. Everybody was 
curious about what the candidates would say, and there 
was not a syllable spoken, of fun or temper or logic or 
rhetoric, but was written down and printed the next 
morning. Five or ten columns it made, according as 
the dailies were folios or quartos; and long since 
it was all ground to pulp, and other important speeches 
have been printed on it. We recall this ‘ interesting 
occasion” now for the comment which an outside 
statesman made on the report. He was in the mount- 
ains, and had not helped lay the corner-stone. Here 
is his letter, which lies by us: 

‘‘T am vastly amused and interested by A’s speech, 
B’s, C’s, D’s and the rest. They are very suggestive. 
But who were these things said to? Was this a club 
dinner, or a mass-meeting? Not one of the papers tells 
me whether the dinner was attended by twenty people 
or two thousand.” 

Eager to secure absolute phonographic reports, the 
narrators had left out the color of the scene. 

Just at this moment the Commencements of colleges 
fill the newspapers. The occasions are curiously un- 
like each other. The accounts are more like than two 
peas. Of course the skeletons are alike. The skele- 
tons are copied in the newspapers. Of course the 
skeletons take varied flesh and costume. Neither flesh 
nor costume is to be considered in the dignified report- 
ing of the English schools, which, to their ruin, our 
reporters make their model. No two institutions could 
well be more unlike than Yale College and the Jesuit 
College of the Holy Cross at Worcester. No ceremon- 
ials could be more unlike than their exercises of Com- 
mencement. But, by skillfully making a rule that 
everything local, individual, piquant and dramatic shall 
be kept out from each narrative, the accounts of the 
two, as they appear in the journals, are so like that no 
man could tell which college was Puritan or which was 
Jesuit. 

In a fashion, of course, Commencement to-day is 
what it was in 1780. Ina fashion, a Boston paper of 
to-day might take a report of the 1781 Commencement, 
change Hancock’s name to Long’s, and the other 
names in the same way, and the account should serve. 
But is this what a journal is for? Is not its precise 
business to hold up a mirror to the times? 

In point of fact, the Commencement the other day 
at Harvard was held in the new Theater, which has 
only been opened for that purpose since two or three 
years. It is only the second Commencement since the 
statue of Quincy, once President, has stood on the side 
of the stage, a silent listener, in robe and manner as 
when he used to give degrees. On this occasion it 
happened that his great-grandson, bearing his name, 
was a speaker, that he spoke admirably of oratory in 
republics, and that his father and grandfather, both 
leaders of their time, were before him in the audience. 
Four successive Josiah Quincys were in presence. 
Few intelligent people did not note the circumstance 
and speak of the fifth and sixth, Josiah Quincy, Jr., of 
the Old South, and of the senior Quincy of that day. 
Such an incident can hardly happen at a Commence- 
ment again. On the same occasion a young Irishman, 


bred in this Puritan college, spoke, and spoke well, of 
the sympathy which Catholicism has for republics, of 
the place which in history Catholicism has taken in the 
establishment of republics. -No Protestant would have 
been permitted to make such an address at Rome to- 
day, and two hundred years ago no “ Papist” could 
have made such an address here. The incident was 
dramatic and historical. Again, at this Commence- 
ment Gov. Long was made Doctor of Laws. Harvard 
College always gives the degree of Doctor of Laws to 
the Governors of Massachusetts on their accession, 
but since, in 1835, she gave this laurel to Everett she 
has never been able to give it to one of her own sons 
chosen Governor. The Massachusetts constituencies 
have honored Brown-bred boys, Williams-bred and 
Amherst-bred, but not her sons. There was a peculiar 
interest, therefore, in the Governor’s presence. The 
salutatory orator, in addressing him in Latin, called 
attention to his masterly rendering of Virgil in his 
recent translation. The elegance of the compliment 
was at once rapturously applauded by the audience, in 
a way which gave a singular proof that a very large 
part—probably a third or a half—of them were follow- 
ing, with sufficient ease, the Latin of the speaker. 
Without going further, here are three distinctive 
incidents which transpired at this Commencement 
which could have happened at no other. But so eager 
was the official journal of the college the next morn- 


port every word of every speech at the Commencement 
dinner—to accumulate facts, in short, whether worthy 


years hence will stand out in every man’s memory as 
making this Commencement differ from that of 1879 or 
1881, were all omitted. And this though it gave sev- 
eral of its large columns to the subject. 

We say this with no desire to find fault with any 
particular journal. So far as we see, they all err in 
the sameway. The fault is mostly the fault of the bad 
English school, which our reporters study too closely. 
If the reporter could be told to try to make his work 
entertaining instead of trying to make it impassive 
one thing would be gained. If he could be told to 
address himself to one imagined reader, say some in- 
telligent friend, instead of an average public, another 
thing would be gained. If any power, human or di- 
vine, could teach him not to be lazy, but himself to sit 
through the scenes which he describes, more would be 
gained. From all these gains would result more 
color. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 


LONDON IN THE SEASON. 
By Sara F. HOPKINS. 


when meadows and young plantations, where 
sulphur spreads of primroses led off the flowery pro- 
cession, are blue with tall, brittle-stemmed hyacinths, 
and in field and hedge-row the dog-roses, vetches, 
geraniums, poppies and nodding wheat are yet to 
come; when the cuckoo’s bell is at its deepest, and a 
sky full of larks is raining melody from the clouds; 
when the landscape is all feathered outline, swaying 
grace, tender and brilliant color—then does the English 
world of fashion depart frum out this loveliness to 
spend in London grime the three most charming months 
of the English year. é 

Parliament sits, and for its deliberations in the 
Upper House the peers, bishops and law lords must 
assemble; and for those in the Lower House sons of 
noble families, the untitled gentry, and some common- 
ers who cannot be considered gentry at all. Then all 
the congresses—ecclesiastical, philanthropic, scientific 
—afe fixed for this time; opera houses and theaters 
offer their best; the art exhibitions are allopen; there 
are races, regattas, matches, coaching meets, flowcr 
shows, and all manner of social pleasure and hard 
work. Nobody with a claim to fashion, or who can 
find the time or money, or invent an excuse to be in 
| Lendon now, lingers in wood or field for any burst 
of blossom or song. They go up (it is always up to 
London from any part of England) for a little art, to 
give the girls some polishing-off lessons or frou-frou 
gowns and matrimonial chances, to place a son, con- 
sult references, publish a book, see a doctor, or, 
frankly, for recreation and a mental fillip. 

The West End of London, in private house and 
lodging, is full to overfiowing. Stately dwellings, 
closed and dreary-fronted for the most part of the 
year, are astir now from basement to garret. Ruddy 
pastoral maids flirt with rustic vigor over the area 
railings, with postman, policeman, tradesmen. One 
gets. glimpses of preternaturally awful butlers, and 
powdered heads and glorious white-stockinged calves 
of imposing flunkeys twinkle about the open portals 
and up and down the side stairways. Lodging-house 
keepers are making their hay; servants are at their 
sauciest; dressmakers half frantic; music, riding and 


dancing masters are turning their honest penny; the 


ing to reprint every syllable of the programme, to re- — 


of note or no—that these distinctive facts, which ten — 
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long windows of the club houses are crowded with 
gazing loungers; a surprising number of gorgeous 
swells in lacquered boots, lavender gloves, and with 
carnations in their button-holes, are roving about; the 
beautiful shops of Bond and Regent streets are filled 
with seductions and buyers thereof; ponderous dow- 
agers are struggling for standing room in the confec- 
tioners’ shops, whither they have gone to restore 
themselves with ox-tail soup, a Bath bun and glass of 
sherry, or deplorable creams and ices; and, from the 
time that traffic ceases till again it begins, cabs and ele- 
phantine family coaches roll, with little pause, the 
whole night through. 
Beside Paris, London seems to have no pretentions to 
cleanliness ; yet, though twice as large as Paris, and 
three times as large as New York, its death-rate is lower 


than that of either of these cities—lower, indeed, than 


that of almost any considerable city. It is probably not 
so dirty as it looks; its grimy complexion is against it; 
yet within a stone’s throw of that street of magnificent 
houses wherein Thackeray’s beloved home was—Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens—are courts so horrible one 
dreads to glance down them, and streets whose odors 
always outdo Cologne’s. 
London is no more a beautiful or gay than it is a clean 
city. Itis a vast world; full of the sharpest contrasts, of 
a world’s toil and misery ; and its somber architecture, 
its grand trees and its weight of history are never, at 
least in the writer’s eyes, so fine, so characteristic, as 
under the veiled skies and pale sun of autumn and in 
the dun mists of winter. But if, in the season, it is 
not in the West End lovely and bright, it is not for lack 
of trying. The great parks and public gardens, and 


all those lesser verdurous squares and spaces in which 


London is so rich, are in full flush of leafiness; the 
dense shade, the green gloom, we cannot match on 
this side the water. And what great city has so floral 
an aspect as London, where gardeners have everything 
to strive against? Roses—those peerless English roses 
—cannot abide the smoke-laden air; but ivies and 
creepers climb house and wall ; the verandas and bal- 
conies are bowers of bloom and vine; and in the win- 
dow-boxes—filled in winter with dwarf evergreens and 
Jerusalem cherry-trees, in spring with crocuses, nar- 
cissus and hyacinths—fuchsias, pelargoniums, pinks, 
stocks, mignonette and calceolaries thrive, and petu- 
nias, lobelias, nasturtiums, swing long ante-pendiums 
of brilliant color. One gets at Covent Carden, at this 
time, a vivid notion of the English passion for flowers ; 
for, beside the profusion of rarest exotics to be found 
there, are immense quantities of wild and cottage- 
garden flowers. All Devon might have stripped itself 
of ferns, so many damp, cool bundles there are fresh 
from deep woods and holloway lanes; and as for roses, 
honeysuckles, wall-flowers, snap-dragons, pinks burst- 
ing from their split-jackets, larkspur, foxglove, sprigs 
of bay and myrtle, masses of dew-plant (which is the 
prettiest possible decoration for a summer dinner- 
table), one has to cipher up London’s counties and 
miles to understand at all how such a supply can be 
consumed in even a week’s time—and it is but the day’s 
ordinary provision. | 

It is worth crossing the ocean to occupy a chair 
for an hour or two of a bright afternoon of the sea- 
son at Hyde Park Corner. A ceaseless stream of 
carriages and equestrians pours through the great por- 
tal by Apsley House, and as ceaseless a flow of prom- 
enaders sweeps around the seats that outline the oval. 
No cabs, no conveyances that look in the least like 
voitures de place, are permitted within the drive; but 
every species of private vehicle may be found there, 
from the most fantastic of basket-carriages to those 
‘‘heaven-chariot” patents of long-descending ancestry, 
lumbering yellow family coaches—apparently the im- 
mediate successor of Boadicea’s carriage. Notables of 
the great world, from royalty down to Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns, sweep momentarily under the glance; 
and if the occasion is one of a great coaching meet the 
spectacular effect could not well be heightened. We 
may leave our chairs to saunter closely along Rotten 
Row, watching the riding and riders; but the Row is 
far prettiest of mornings, when, beside the ‘“ Liver 
Brigade” of hard-working men pounding up and down 
for that hour’s exercise and fresh air that make possi- 
ble the hard work of the other hours of the day, there 
are plenty of blooming English maidens riding with 
white-haired papas, and bevies of beautiful children, in 
charge of papas or grooms, madly racing their ponies, 
their long flaxen or brown manes streaming straight 
upon the wind, their eyes full of fire and laughter, 
their faces like the rosiest apple blooms. 

If Euglish people were Americans the season might 
perfectly exhaust physically the devotees of its duties 
and pleasures; but our cousins carefully nourish and 
cherish their health. If they spend these weeks or 
months in their own houses they have trained ser- 
vants; if in suites of apartments in lodging-houses, 
the lodging-house mistress and her satellites relieve 
them of every care save that of paying the bills. In 
the morning there is the Row, shopping, pictures to 


see, perhaps a little country excursion to make. After 
lunch there may be music to hear, a lawn party to go 
to, a flower show, a boat-race, some sort of athletic 
tournament to watch sitting comfortably under a cool 
marquée, with strawberries and iced cup to help the 
time away, and then the Row again, or listening to the 
band in the Horticultural Gardens (where only a very 
stiff republican indeed will not do Her Majesty the 
courtesy to rise when ‘‘God Save the Queen”’ is played 
as the finale), and the day ends with a dinner more or 
less splendid, opera, theater, ball, reception, or some 
new-fangled sort of artistic party. | 

Besides all this a deal of serious work, good work, 
gets itself done quite outside the heavy prowess of 
Parliament. The right people make almost miraculous 
connection; thought and dream find purse and vigorous 
pushing Rand; a benevolent scheme begins to draw the 
full breath of life; an empty, lack-luster heart or soul is 
quickened, brightened; there seems a kind of ‘all 
hands round” interchange of helpfulness and sympa- 
thy. 

All this movement, the serious and the frivolous, 
would be wearisome enough if the crowded scene were 
continuous. But there are breaks in it. Those who 
come up to town before Easter go back to the country 
for the Easter holidays, and perhaps again for the 
Whitsuntide recess of Parliament, and those interested 
in horse-races and regattas take country lodgings or a 
house for a week or so to enjoy their amusement luxu- 
riously and sanitarily. 

Then, if any one droops, it is so easy to slip away to 
one of the pretty South Coast places, or to the Isle of 
Wight, for rest and tonic air and water: a remedy 
never neglected, for English people of all the better 
classes set a value on bodily well-being well-nigh in- 
comprehensible to most Americans until their own is 
hopelessly shattered. 7 


FROM A COUNTRY WINDOW. 
By BENTON. 
NE cannot always be out of doors even in the 
country, and in the summer; for our flerce July 
sun pours its force without pity on the too enthusi- 
astic and presuming pedestrian who attempts a mid-day 
ramble. It is pleasant now to sit by some embowered 
or leaf-canopied window, and, leaving it partially 
screened but wide open, to catch long glimpses of the 
variegated fields and the far distance. When Mo- 
hammed could not make the mountain come to him he 
was wise enough to go to the mountain. Ido a little 
better, I think, by the provision of close shrubbery 
and a cool lookout, to filter the heat from the air, and 
yet to save spaces for ample vision—so that the out- 
of-doors, in a sense, comes to me, and I have my hand 
upon its pulse and picturesqueness. 

My view is from a ground window in an old house 
which was built when George Washington was living, 
and whose builder remembers seeing him. How much 
better an old house serves, either to look tnto or to 
look out from. As Hawthorne says, so much human 
life has existed there the walls themselyes become 
saturated withit. And then the yard in front is not 
clean and band-boxy. Instead of the pert, dandffiled 
air which so many new houses put on, and which 
seems to preside over the spick-and-span, newly- 
shaven lawns, there is nothing but old-fashioned 
homeliness here. If one tuft or tussock of grass gets 
above another; if the globe-flower and snow-drop seem 
to run rampant, and with the help of other intruders 
seem to close up the passage-way to the front door, 
no one rebukes them. I confess that here and there 
the May roses straggle through the fence, and even 
form dense hedges on the outside. The trees also 
have a little liberty to grow as they prefer, and for 
this reason lack the Grecian symmetry of park pre- 
cision. If I may force an art terminology still fur- 
ther, they are genuinely gothic—and woodsy. I sup- 
pose it is because of the wildness here allowed that a 
wake-robin plant, once set out near the house, has for 
years blossomed in the yard without seeming to be 
conscious of human proximity. 

I notice that one of our well-known public men, a re- 
tired Governor much talked about, when conversing 
the other day with a company of artists told them 
that he kept two artists working the year around upon 
his house and surroundings. When asked about them 
he said they were ‘‘ Nature and Neglect.’”’ I have them 
in my employ also, and doubt if at Deerfield they do 
freer work than their license commissions them to do 
here. | 
It is the privilege of an old house to bea part of 
nature—to melt into the landscape. The vines creep 
up to it. and over it, as if it, too, had its roots in the 
the ground, and could boast as clear a title to the soil 
as they: The winds and the storms, the sun, the dews 
and the frost sober by long contact its surface, and 
mellow its hue into sympathy with the barks and 
mosses; while its new, self-conscious neighbor, gen- 
erally a garish-white, vaults above the earth as a 


flitting passenger that might leave some morning and 
not be sadly missed. How true are all the touches 
that come to things under the open sky; it seems as if 
no mistake or discord could be made. | 
“For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every. rune, 

Whether sbe work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy.” 

About the old house the flowers are apt to be of the 
antique fashion and flavor. You have the lilac by the 
fence, or in some sequestered corner; somewbere there 
will be a bunch or plat of hollyhocks; the marigold 
and lady’s-slipper, the althea bush, the coxcomb and 
balm, and in the rear-guard, perhaps, the massive and 
towering sunflower, which, if not redolent of beauty 
or delicate suggestion, is alive with dim, far-off and 
vaguely rememberable associations. 

A glowing circle of balm now in flower is at this 
time a great center of attraction for the humming- 
birds, which come here from early morning, and go 
nestward and return again, at frequent intervals, until 
after nightfall. I hardly get seated at my open win- 
dow before I hear a buzzing, almost thudding sound, 
as if a boy were near at hand with a tin wheel on a 
string, which he pulls so as to make the wheel swiftly 
revolve. But a close look reveals a much more ani- 
mated mechanism thanthat. There is nothing daintier 
or prettier to be seen than the color, motions and en- 
thusiasm of the humming-bird when he is taking his 
repast. A little glossy, throbbing piece of vivacity, 
sitting on the air with his feet curled tightly up, and 
buoyant as a feather, moving at his sweet, fleet will 
from one tubular flower to another, and his liquid eye 
shining afar. Waves of shifting blue sweep over his 
glossy green back, in each angle of the sunlight, giving 
the effect of a suddenly transformed drapery ; and when 
he turns to you in front, his red gorget, or throat-piece, 
glistens with the redness of the flame-like flower he 
salutes. His motion is so surpassingly swift I can 
think of no winged motion like it. The bees would be 
put out of breath to keep up with him. 

The female bird of this species ( Trochilus Colubris)— 
the Ruby-throated—dispenses with the red neckerchief, 
and it is said the young birds do not have it. In the 
autumn the males in the young broods get a touch of 
the red color, but it is not until the following spring 
that the throat has its utmost brilliancy. Yesterday 
both heads of the family dropped down upon the lit- 
tle balm patch, and I saw that the female was a much 
more demure and less aggressive character than her 
gay lord. In size sheisatrifle smaller. The wings of 
both, when used to buoy them up, seem more like a 
fine mist or vapor than like any fabric: gauze is not, 
and woven spider’s web would not be, half so aerial. 

If you watch these birds long you will occasionally 
see them alight, when they almost always choose a dry 
twig, or one not thick with leaves, for their temporary 
pedestal. When one sits thus for a moment—it is 
never long—you will see him wipe his bill on both 
sides against the twig or branch two or three times, as 
if he wished to be relieved of the protruding honey, 
after which ceremony he will strike in as direct aline 
as possible for-his nest. Both took a seat yesterday 
on a little bush which pushes nearly into my window, 
at a distance of not over three and four feet, re- 
spectively, from my disengaged hand; but I di- 
rected no motion toward them more violent than the 
glance of my eye, which they bore for the usual space 
without flinching and then took flight. The diet of 
the humming-bird is composed of insects, and honey 
incidentally, and they do the flowers a service in re- 
moving them. Audubon says their delightfully mur- 
muring sound, as they are poised above the flowers, 
“is well adapted for lulling the insects to repose.” 
The humming- bird has a long, delicate bill, and 
its protruded double-tubed tongue is covered with 
a ‘‘ glutinous saliva,” by which it overwhelms each 
insect it touches, and draws it out ‘‘to be instant- 
ly swallowed.” It is a bird of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and three hundred species have been discov- 
ered (some say four hundred), which latter number is 
only one hundred less than all other species of birds 
put together. 

There is a red squirrel also, among the visitors here, 
who would like to be friendly, and he makes the yard, 
the fence, the trees, or the house roof equally his 
tramping ground. His agility goes as far as it can 
well go without wings, and it is a very pretty tableau 
he makes when he uses the gate-post for his plattorm, 
and sitting erect upon his haunches puts you in the 
crucible of his grave observation. Ihave no idea what 
he thinks of my pen and desk, which his eye now com- 
mands; but Iamsurehe will not play the sedate philoso- 
pher long, for he is a humorist at heart, and sometimes 
a clown; as when he hangs, back downward, from a 
giddy branch, or plays the acrobat over a perilous 
chasm into which he is sure never to fall. Heis very 
sociable to himself, and keeps up a liveliness of speech 
that would do credit to a French drawing-room. At 
last he tires of his own antics, and hastens away. by 
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jerks and stops, and with picket-like observation 
against a possible enemy, over the stone wall or rail 
fence into freer space. But I shall be sure to see him 
to-morrow. 

Robins and native sparrows and the domestic 
pheebe glide or skip about the yard here, and some 
rarer species still frequent itat times. The protected 
quail are now more common thanany time I remember, 
and to-day one of them piped his curious note, which 
is said by tradition to indicate rain, from a tree near 
by, but the rain came last night in advance of his 
prophecy, and broke the spell of the long dry period. 
The quail has a pretty figure, and a peculiarly brisk gait 
whether he is walking on the fence or on the ground; 
and we are glad to welcome him to undisputed posses- 
sion. His presence here of late is one of the benefits we 
reap from the passage and execution of the game laws. 

A little way from the yard the Nebutuck winds a 
double curve, marking a path something like the hori- 
zontalized letter S, making in front of us a shallow 
rapids around tiny islands, and further on accosting a 
disused ancient dam. The soft splashing from these 
obstructions falls like a cooling fountain, and brings a 
welcome music to the ear. Now that the bird songs 
are casual and languid, and the energy of spring has 
faded, leaving us long hours of hushed meditation, the 
ripple and fall of the water is a comforting and timely 
note. Its expanse, where it broadens into stillness, 
soothes the eye, and adds a “certain majesty to the 
meadowy bank. 

Further along the rich yellow of the waving wheat, 
which is on higher ground, falls to the music of a 
machine which drops it in bunches for the harvesters 
with a certainty and facility that would have left Ruth 
and the ancient gleaners but little spoil. The wheat 
field is getting once more to be a common sight in the 
landscape here, and its pure rich color contrasts 
finely with the various green ofthe grasses and foliage. 
When the winds blow over it it crinkles and ripples 
like the sea, or mimics the undulating motion of 2 dis- 
turbed or gently ruffied lake. Noplant or grain brings 
a finer largess to human store or bin, so that its shin- 
ing crowns and tufts earn a fair right to their regal 
magnificence. 

Still farther tothe south and west the amphitheater 
which my eye spans is closed and rounded by the steep 
mountain, though an intervening wooded hill thrusts 
a picturesque feature into spur-like prominence. Up 
against the farther summits washes the blue ocean of 
the sky, which has the pureness of sapphire, and along 
whose surface the convoys and argosies of many-col- 
ored and fleecy-white cloudlets float. It is the home 
of clouds and of sunsets which revel in color and form, 
whose light and transparency and architecture blend 
in the brilliant transformation scene which closes for 
us the long summer day. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
By THE Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


T has been recorded on the printed page and in the 
enduring granite: ROBERT RaAIKEs, 1780—1880. 
The antiquarians are satisfied concerning it. They 
have testimony from the men and women whose fath- 
ers and mothers told them fifty, sixty, eighty years ago 
what rumor said about the things that were done fifty, 
forty, twenty years before. The results of antiquarian 
research half a century ago, when the ‘‘ Jubilee of 
Sunday-schools” was celebrated, have also been brought 
to lightagain. The old files of the ‘‘ Gloucester Jour- 
nal,” edited and published by the ‘‘ founder of Sunday- 
schools,’’ have been consulted. And the sum of it all, 
in song, sermon, centenary speech and stone tablet, is 
this: ROBERT RalIKEs, 1780—1880. 
Many who have gone a long way further back into 
‘history and deeper down into the principles which are 
underneath the Sunday-school of to-day accept in a 
quiet way this popular verdict; join in acknowledging 
the services of Mr. Raikes to the institution known 
in England as ‘‘the Sunday-school,” while with a 
broader outlook they sing other praises than those that 
are awakened at the name of the Gloucester publisher. 
If when we, on this side of the sea, at the mention of 
the institution known in America as ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school” think more of Christ and of St. Paul than of 
Raikes, it is only because we think that Christ and St. 
Paul had much more to do with the american Sunday- 
school idea than had Raikes. We yield, however, no 
reluctant praise to the Gloucester printer for his good 
work, and cheerfully sharpen our chisels to make deep 
incisions to his memory in the English monuments. 
He did a grand work for England and will not be for- 
gotten inAmerica. But before Raikes was the ‘‘godly 
club” at Oxford ; before Raikes was the great Wesleyan 
revival of England; before Raikes was Jonathan Ed- 
wards in New England. These and similar monuments 
in the religious world revived the philanthropic spirit 
which directly or indirectly inspired Fanny Ball, and 
Raikes, and Stock, and others, to attempt this ‘‘ Sun- 
day-school plan ;” and through these monuments came 


the religious spirit which made ‘ voluntary teachers ”’ 
a possibility, and Bible study a delight, and labor for 
souls the crowning glory of that age. And what were 
all these phenomena in the religious world—godly 
clubs, out-doer sermons, class-meetings, inquiry meet- 
ings, Bible classes and Sunday-schools—but legitimate 
developments of the New Testament life which eigh- 
teen centuries ago filled streets, byways, cities and 
synagogues with Bible conversations, Bible teachings 
and other ‘‘hand-to-hand” methods of building up 
‘* disciples ’’ in their most holy faith? Rear the monu- 
ment to Raikes, but lay deep foundations that the 
nethermost human basis may rest on Christ, who 


ordained all that isinvolvedin the best Sunday-school 


of this age! 

The great English centenary took place in London 
under the auspices and direction of the Londog Sunday- 
school Union—an old society which, by right of age 
and efficient service and its union character, deserved 
precedence over all others. 

The London Centenary began with a social 1:ecep- 
tion on Saturday, June 26, and closed with the unveil- 
ing of the Raikes monument on the Thames embank- 
ment Saturday, July 3. The meetings were held in 
several places: in the Lecture Hall of the Union, 56 
Old Bailey; in the Memorial Hall on Farringdon 
Street; one session was held in the famous old Guild- 
hall; one in Exeter Hall; one in Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle. Evening ‘platform meetings’ were held in 
various parts of the metropolis. It was one week of 
Sunday-school work: sermons, addresses, children’s 
gatherings, teachers’ conferences, reports from all 
parts of the world, and ‘* papers ” on important topics. 
The past was reviewed; the ‘‘ wide, wide world” of 
Sunday-school work surveyed ; the future unfolded in 
dreams and prophecies ; difficulties reiterated ; plans 
suggested ; too much perhaps attempted, and very 
much accomplished. It was a good, sensible Sunday 
school ‘‘ institute,” ‘‘convention,” and ‘‘ assembly,” 
with representative leaders from Europe, America, and 
elsewhere, to ‘“‘open’’ and discuss the themes ap- 
pointed. America was largely represented. I do not 
have at hand a printed list of delegates nor a pro- 
gramme of proceedings. There were Dr. John Hall, 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, John Wannamaker, W. F. Crafts 
and wife, Miss H. N. Morris, Mr. W. B. Jacchs of Chi- 
cago—but I am running some risk in attempting to 
mention names. There were so many and they were 
so worthy, and my space is so limited. I therefore 
forbear. No, I must add one name—that of Miss 
Jennie B. Merrill of New York, whose paper on the 
training of teachers was one of the finest presented 
during the whole week. It was clear and practical, 
and was read with such modesty, distinctness and unc- 
tion as to elicit round after round of applause. 

Dinners and teas were furnished daily to the dele- 
gates in the rooms at 560 Old Bailey. _ 

The ‘“‘*museum” and “library” of the Union were 
opened all the time; interesting relics were exhibited 
and lectures on the model of the Jewish tabernacle 
were delivered to little groups, especially of Continen- 
tal visitors. 

Albert Woodruff, Esg., of Brooklyn, the worthy 
apostle of ‘‘Union” and ‘‘State Church”’ Sunday-schools 
on the Continent of Europe, was present during all 
the sessions. A whole day was devoted to Continental 
work. The results of his earnest labors were to be 
seen in the large number of delegates from all points 
of Europe. The London Union is carrying on this 
work very vigorously. The Baptist and Methodist 
Sunday-schools organized on the Continent mapy, 
many years before Mr. Woodruff began his ‘‘ State 
Church” work had much to doin furthering it. ‘‘These 
Methodist schools on the Continent,” said a leading 
Continental Sunday-school man, ‘‘drove the State 
Church in many places to organize in self-defense.” 
This has greatly aided Mr. Woodruff’s work. Pioneers 
are good things. 

There were scarcely any ‘‘ Church of England” peo- 
ple present at the Union Centenary gatherings. The 
Jews and Samaritans have no dealings with each 
other. The fault was not with the London Union. 
State alliance in England makes quite formidable the 
exclusiveness and. assumption which in America are 
only ridiculous. 

There were few ministers of any denomination pres- 
ent at the meeting. Perhaps a wiser policy toward 
the ministers by the managers of the London Union 
(there is no clergyman of any denomination on their 
board of managers) would be of great advantage to 
both laity and clergy. 

On the whole, the London Centenary (‘‘ Cen-teen- 
a-ry,” as the Archbishop of Canterbury calls it) was a 
great success. It was a great task to be undertaken 
by the gentlemen of the Union, who, without salary, 
fee or reward, devote so much time to this noble soci- 
ety. A few people found fault. They were not made 
enough of. But the whole series of services received 
the hearty indorsement of the lookers-on and of the 
people who came from afar. 


the discussions at the Convention; 


dinner. 


The most important action taken was the appoint- 
ment of an ‘‘ International Normal Committee,” charged 
with the duty of preparing several outlines of reading 
and study for actual and “intending ” teachers of all 
grades. The names of this committee will soon be 
announced. 

I spent Sunday and Monday, July 4th and 5th, in 
Gloucester, where Raikes lived and began his work. 
This part of the Centenary demonstration I enjoyed 
more than any other. The memories of it are re- 
freshing: the old cathedral; the monument to the 
memory of Bishop Hooper; the base of the stake at 
which he was burnt; the old home of Raikes; the 
tomb of himself and family; the house in which his 
first school was started; the season of fervent prayer - 
in that little upper room where Mary King gave the 
first Sunday-school lessons to her rude little pupils; 
the glorious 
singing at the children’s meetings; the goodly fellow- 
ship at the house of that grand old temperance apostle 
—Samuel Bowley, Esq.—these are all ‘‘ writ down in 
the book of memory,”’ and shall not be erased. 
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A SUMMER IDYL. 
By Kate LAWRENCE. 


BIRD'S nest hid in the clover— 
Daintly woven, soft and warm— 
The timothy grass, bending tenderly over, 
Watches by turns with the little house-mother, 
Keeping it safe from harm. 


_ A home-nest under the willow 
Warmed and lighted by mother love; 
Two golden heads on a downy pillow; 
One father sails o’er the raging billow, 
One looketh down from above. 


God pity the little hen-sparrow 
Who waiteth in vain for her mate! 
Why did he not stay the pitiless arrow? 
_ Oh! the heavens were wide and the mark was 
narrow; 
Careth God for a sparrow’s fate? 


Careth he for a soul’s deep anguish 
Though the woman's heart, like the sparrow’s, 
bleed? 
Though the weeds of woe the widow weareth, 
And her babes on an aching bosom beareth? 
Careth he for the heart’s sore need? 


God careth; we know that he careth 
As though voice should speak from the heaven 
above: 
“‘ Though he sleep beneath the foaming billow 
*Mid tangled sea moss, on coral pillow, 
He liveth still in my heart of love!’’ 


A DAY OF FATE.* 
By E. P. Rox. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OLD PLOD.” 


a” MILY Warren, why does thee bring Richard 
| Moreton back so soon?” asked Mr. Yocomb, 

suspending for a moment the sweep of his hand that 

was scattering the grain. 7 

‘¢ You are mistaken, sir,’ I said; ‘‘I brought Miss 
Warren back. I thought she would enjoy seeing you 
feed the poultry, the horses, and especially the cows.” 

‘“‘Thee’s more self-denying than I’d ’a’ been,” he re- 
sumed with his humorous twinkle. ‘‘ Don’t tell 
mother, but I wouldn’t mind taking a walk with Emily 
Warren myself, on a June evening like this.” 

“JT will take a walk with you whenever you wish,” 
laughed Miss Warren, ‘but I’ll surely tell Mrs. 
Yocomb.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I know I’d get found out, ‘‘ said the old man 
shaking his head ruefully. ‘‘I always do.” 

‘I’m sure you would if Miss Warren were here,” I 
added. ‘I’m ata loss to know how early in the day 
she found me out.”’ 

‘* Well I guess thee’s a pretty square sort of a man. 
If thee’d been stealing sheep Emily Warren wouldn’t 
laugh at thee soapprovingly. I’m finding out that she 
rather likes the people she laughs at—at least I take 
that view, for she laughs at mea great deal. I knew 
from Emily Warren’s laugh that thee hadn’t anything 
very bad to tell mother.” 

‘*T admit that at the time I enjoyed being laughed 
at—a rather novel experience.” . 

‘‘You needn’t either of you plume yourselves that 
you are irresistibly funny; I laugh easily. Mr. 
Yocomb, why do you feed the chickens so slowly? I 
have noticed it before. Now Reuben, and Hiram, the 
man, throw the corn all down at once.” 

‘‘They are in more of a hurry than I am. I don't 
like to do anything in a hurry—least of all to eat my 
Now why should these chickens, turkeys and 
ducks gobble everything right down? Thecorn seems 


* Copyright, 1880, by E. P. Roe. 
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to taste good to them, so after a handful I wait till 


they have had a chance to think how good the last 
kernel was before they get another. You see I greatly 
prolong their pleasure.” 

‘¢ And in these intervals you meditate on Thanksgiv- 
ing day, I suppose,” said she. - 

‘‘Emily Warren, thee’s a good Yankee. I admit 
that that young gobbler there did suggest a day on 
which I’m always very thankful, and with good reason. 
I had about concluded before thee came that if we were 
both spared—that is, that gobbler and I —till next No- 
vember, I would probably survive him.” 

‘¢ How can you have the heart to plan against that 
poor creature’s life so coolly? See how he turns his 
round innocent eyes toward you as if in gratitude. 
If he could know that the hand that feeds him would 
chop off his head what a moral shock he would sustain! 
How cruel and false would humanity seem to him! 
That upturned beak should be to you like a reproachful 
face.” 

‘¢ Emily Warren, we expect thee to eat thy Thanks- 
giving dinner with us, and that young gobbler will 
probably be on the table. Now what part of him will 
thee take on that occasion?” 

‘¢ A piece of the breast, if you please.”’ 

‘¢ Richard Moreton, is not Emily Warren as ‘false 
and cruel’ as I am?”’ 

‘‘Ts thee not afraid of her?” 

‘‘T would be if she were unfriendly.” 

‘¢ Oh, thee thinks everybody in this house is friendly. 
Emily Warren, thee must keep up our good name,” he 
added, with a mischievous nod toward her. 

‘*Mr. Yocomb, you are forgetting the chickens al- 
together. There are some staid and elderly hens that 
are going to bed in disgust, you have kept them wait- 
ing so long.” 

‘*See how quick they’ll change their minds,” he said, 
as he threw downa handful ofcorn. ‘‘ Now, isn’t that 
just like a hen?” he added, as they hastened back. 

‘¢ And just like a woman, also, I’m sure you want 
to suggest,” said Miss Warren. 

‘‘T suppose thee never changes thy mind?” 

‘I’m going to change the subject. Poultry with 
their feathers on don’t interest me very much. The 
male birds remind me of a detestable class of con- 
ceited men, that one must see daily in the city, whose 


gallantry is all affectation, and who never fora moment 


lose sight of themselves or their own importance. 
Then the hens have such asimple, unthinking aspect. 
They act as if they expected to be crowed over asa 
matter of course. Mr. Yocomb, please let me help 
you feed the horses,’ she said, leading the way into the 
barn, where on one side were mows for hay and grain, 
and on the other stalls for several horses. The sleek 
and comfortable animals seemed to know the young 
girl, for they thrust out their black and brown noses 
towards her and projected their ears, instead of lay- 
ing them back viciously as when I approached, and one 
old plow-horse, that had been much neglected until 


_ Miss Warren began to pet him, gave a loud ecstatic 


whinny. 

‘Oh, you big, honest old fellows !” she exclaimed, 
caressing one and another, ‘‘ I’d rather teach you than 
half my pupils.” 

‘*In which half do you place me?” I asked. 

‘“‘You? Oh, I forgot. Iwas to teach you topog- 
raphy. I will assign you by and by, after you have 
had a few lessons.” 

‘‘A man ought to do as well as a horse, so I hope 
to win your favor.” 

‘TY wish all men did as well as Mr. Yocomb’s horses. 
They evidently feel they have the family name and 
respectability to keep up. Mr. Yocomb, what is that 
which smells so sweet?” 

‘* That is the red-top clover we cut last week. ee 

‘** Oh, isn’t it good! I wouldn’t mind having some 
myself,” and she snatched down a fragrant handfal 
from the mow. ‘Here, Old Plod,’’ she said, turning 
to the plow-horse, ‘‘the world has rather snubbed you, 
as it has honest worth before. Mr. Yocomb, you and 
Reuben are much too fond of gay horses.” 

** Shall I tell Reuben that thee’d rather ride after Old 
Plod, as thee calls him?” 

“No, I thank you; I'll go on as I’ve begun; I’m not 
changeable.” 

‘* Now, Friend Moreton, is not Emily Warren as bad 
as I am about gay horses?” 

** I’m inclined to think she is about as bad as you are 


in all respects.” 


‘* Emily Warren, thee needn’t put on any more airs. 
Richard Moreton thinks thee isn’t any better than I 
am, and there’s nothing under the: sun an editor doesn’t 
know.” 

**I wish he were right this time,’ she said with a 
laugh and sigh curiously blended. ‘‘It seems to me, 
Mr. Yocomb, that you have grown here in the country 
like your clover hay, and are as good and wholesome. 
Jn New York it is so different, especially if ane has po 


| home life. You breathe a different atmoshpere from us 


in more respects than one. This fragrant old barn 
seems more of a sanctuary than some churches in 
which I have tried to worship, and its dim evening 
light more religious.” 

‘* According to your faith,” I said, ‘‘no shrine has 
ever contained so precious a gift as a manger.” 

‘‘According to our faith, if you please, Mr. Moreton.” 

By an instinct that ignored the custom of the 
Friends, but exemplified their spirit, the old man took 
off his hat as he said, ‘‘Yes, Friend Moreton, ‘accord- 
ing to our faith.’ The Child that was cradled in a 
manger tends to make the world innocent.” 

The old barn had indeed become a sanctuary, I 
thought, in the brief silence that followed. Miss 
Warren stepped to the door and I saw a quick gesture 
of her hand to her eyes. Then she turned and said in 
her piquant way, 

‘*Mr. Yocomb, our talk reminds me of the long 
graces in Latin which the priests said before meals and 
which the hungry people couldn’t understand. The 
horses are hinting broadly that oats would be more 
edifying. If it were Monday I'd wager you a plum that 
they would all leave your oats to eat clover hay out of 
my hand.” 

‘‘ We'll arrange about the bet to-morrow, and now 
try the experiment,” said Mr. Yocomb, relapsing into 
his genial humor at once. I was learning, however, 
that a deep, earnest nature was hidden by this out- 
ward sheen and sparkle. Filling his four-quart meas- 
ure from the cob-webbed bin, he soon gave each 
horse his allowance. ‘‘ Now, Friend Moreton, thee 
watch her and see that she doesn’t coax too much, 
or come it over them with any unlawful witchery. 
Take the hay thyself, Emily Warren, and we’ll stand 
back.” 

I went to the farther end of the barn, near Old 
Plod, and stood where I could see the maiden’s profile 
against the light that streamed through the open door. 
Never shall I forget the picture I then saw. The tall, 
ample figure of the old Quaker stood in the back- 
ground, and his smile was broad and genial enough to 
have lighted up a dungeon. Above him was the odor- 
ous clover, a handful of which Miss Warren held out 
to the horse in the first stall. Her lips were parted, 
her eyes shining, and her face had the intent, eager 
interest of a child, while her attitudes and motions 
were full of unstudied and unconscious grace. 

The first horse munched stolidly away at his oats. 
She put the tempting wisp against his nose, at which 
he laid back his ears and looked vicious. She turned 
to Mr. Yocomb, and the old barn echoed toa laugh that 
was music itself as she said, 

‘* You have won your plum, if itis Sunday. I shall 
try all the other horses, however, and thus learn to 
value correctly the expressions of affection that I have 
received from these long-nosed gentlemen.” 

One after another they munched on regardless of the 
clover. Step by step she came nearer to me, smiling 
and frowning at her want of success. My heart 
thrilled at a beauty that was so unconventional and so 
utterly self-forgetful. The blooming clover, before it 
fell at a sweep of the scythe, was the fit emblem of her 
then—she looked so young, so fair and sweet. 

‘¢They are as bad as men,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ who 
will forgive any wrong rather than an interruption at 
dinner.” 

She now stood at my side before Old Plod, that 
thus far in his single-minded attention to his oats had 
seemingly forgotten her presence, but as he lifted his 
head from the manger and saw her he took a step for- 
ward and reached his great brown nose toward her 
rather than forthe clover. In brief, he said in his 
poor dumb way, 

‘*T like you better than hay or oats.” 

The horse's simple and undisguised affection, for 
some reason, touched the girl deeply, for she dropped 
the hay and threw her arm around the horse’s head, 
leaning her face against his. I saw atear glisten in 
her eye as she murmured, 

‘* You have more heart than all the rest put together. 
I don’t believe anyone was ever kind to you before, 
and you’ve been a bit lonely, like myself.” Then she 
led the way hastily out of the barn, saying, 

‘‘Old Plod and I are sworn friends from this time 
forth, and I may take your advice, Old Plod.” 

I was soon at her side, and asked, ‘‘ What advice did 
Old Plod give you?” 

‘For some inexplicable reason she colored deeply, 
then 'aughed as she said, ‘‘ It’s rarely wise to think 
aloud, but impulsive people will do so sometimes. I 
suppose we all occasionally have questions to decide 
that to us are perplexing and important, though of 
such little consequence to the world. Come. If we 
are to see the old garden we must make the most of 
the fading light. After my interview with Old Plod I 
can’t descend to cows and pigs, so, good-by, Mr. 


Yocomb,” 
(Te be continued.) 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PAIN. 


‘“* Now, no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous. 
but grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.’’—Hes. xii., 11. 

ROUBLE does not disclose its true nature to men. 
Only after experience do they find out what trou- 
ble does. It does not perform the same office for 
everybody. It slays some, and it restores some from 
slaying. It blights like a frost in some cases, and in 
other cases it ripens, as the frost does many fruits and 
nuts. ‘‘For the present” it is painful; but ‘‘ after- 
ward”—how long afterward it is not said; the period 
differs according to the nature of the recipient—‘“ it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them. 
which are exercised thereby.” 

Now, this passage has been used, and appropriately, 
as it will be, I trust, to the end of time, for the inspi- 
ration of hope, and for comfort; but it contains 
wrapped up within it the germ of a cosmical philoso- 
phy, and lies almost at the root of the questions that 
are being diligently asked to-day by so many 
persons. 

If men had had the world created according to their 
ideas, what sort of a world and what sort of men would 
there have been? They would have made everybody 
strong, everybody healthy, everybody equipped with 
perfectly rounded and symmetrical faculties. They 
would have had the world without any whirlwinds, or 
hurricanes, or earthquakes, or venomous insects, or 
ravenous beasts. It would all have been a garden; 
and in that garden there would have been no need of 
cultivation. The trees would Lave reached their fruit 
down to the very lips of men; the strawberries would 
have had cream inside of them; and everything would 
have been exquisitely ordained to feed fat, flabby men 
that called this happiness. 

When men are reasoning upon the subject of God, 
and say, ‘‘ Why does he permit pain? Why does he let 
diseases scatter themselves over the earth? Why does 
he allow poverty when he could just as well make 
everybody rich? Why did he suffer evil to come into 
the world? Why does he not do this, or why does he 
not do that?” they are implying that the ideal creation 
would be one in which happiness would be the final 
end, and in which to make folks happy would be the 
greatest evidence of divine benevolence. 

Now, we have some experience on this subject. 
There are creatures in the great divine economy who 
are treated very nearly as men wish that they had been 
treated. They do not reap, nor sow, nor gather into 
barns. They, as do the birds, have everything pre- 
pared for them; and they never are more than 
birds. 

Worms, reptiles, animals, have just the kind of cre- 
ation that men wish they had; namely, a creation in 
which all their wants are provided for in the begin- 
ning, and they have nothing to do but to_ eat, incubate 
and die, without burden, without care, without anxi- 
ety, without pain, without suffering. We have the 
very creation that men are hungering and pining for 
in successive strata and layers behind us; and that 
way lies weakness, that way lies circumscription. 

Nay, more than that, a large part of the human 
family are created in very nearly those circumstances. 
The races that lie equatorially in such a sense as that 
the seasons have no winter and are fruitful with no 
stint, the races that are not obliged to exert them- 
selves, have no forecast in industries, but have food 
and lazy abundance. And out of such races there has 
never sprung anything that was worthy of the name 
of men. They are the lowest. They are without 
power enough among them to hold together a com- 
monwealth, or a government of any kind. They are 
but just a little above the superior animals, and not as 
high as the ant. They have a careless abundance; 
they have a perpetual spring and summer; they have 
rich, ripe fruitage; they have all that the heart could 
wish for; they are without any anxiety, any pain, any 
strife or any struggle. Everything is done for them 
and they are not worth the ground it would take to 
cover them, so faras our conception of manhood is 
concerned. 

Nay, more; we see the experiment perpetually going 
on around us. All those men and classes of men who, 
by what is called ‘‘good fortune,” are placed in condi- 
tions of ease and luxury, degenerate. Now and then 
we find a man so flinty in his bones, and so long in 
amassing his estate, that habit never lets go of him, 
and in the ease of the age he is not corrupted; but 
take men that easily come to great abundance, which 
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cuts off necessity of forethought, and necessity of in- 
dustry, and the wear and tear of actual practical life, 
and surrounds them with everything that they want, 
so that all that the eye desires glistens on their walls, 
and all that the ear can drink in comes to them in har- 
mony, and all that the palate can desire is provided 
for them, and they are enervated, they are emasculated, 
they have become the eunuchs of civilization ; and they 
go steadily down; and they generally carry down their 
children with them. 

The moment you take off the law of endeavor, which 
carries with it more or less of pain and anxiety, that 
very moment human nature goes down; and if you 
look through the whole creation you shall find that 
where pain is, where suffering is, of the various kinds, 
there the tendencies are upward; and you shall find 
that if you intermit it, or take it away, the tendencies 
are all downward. 

So, that ideal of creation which men are always 
looking for must be the ideal of a creation that comes 
to them through pain, through wear and tear, through 
suffering, through anxiety, through exertion, through 
long continued burden-bearing. 

Men reach up to the state in which it is safe to re- 
mit pain, exertion, burden and labor; but until they 
have been brought up to that state the indispensable 
condition of their happiness in this life is that they 
suffer. 

Not ‘‘for the present” is it ** joyous” but ‘ griev- 
ous;” but “afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness to them which are exercised (devel- 
oped, educated) thereby.” 

Nothing, then, can be clearer, I think, to observa- 
tion than that the order of nature (that is, of creation ; 
that is, of the Creator), that the decree of God, de- 
signed men to be spurred to activity by the joint influ- 
ence of stimulation and attraction. They are to be 
goaded, and they are to be drawn; but in man’s lower 
estate, in the primitive races, in all the undeveloped 
parts of society, the moral and intellectual elements 
are not suflicient to draw men by aspiration. The 
vision of the higher life is quite overcome by the appe- 
tites and passions, so that in the earlier periods of 
every nation, in the earlier periods of civilization, in 
the earlier periods of the human race, the divine 
provocative to development is stimulation; pungent; 
driving men by the sharp point of suffering and of 
pain. It is the whip, it is the spur, it is the goad; and 
without it men would deliquesce, and fall back again 
into nothingness. 

There are these two elements—stimulation and at- 
traction, or pushing and drawing to the two opposite 
sides; and just so soon as men have been, by pain and 
trouble, carried forward into activity and development, 
so that there is a thorough unfolding of their moral 
and intellectual nature, they have passed the meridian 
line; they begin to have a sense of the good, and the 
beauty that is in the good; and they begin, for the 
love they have of things good, to work upward. 

These two elements go through the whole round of 
history and of human life; so that in the beginning, 
in the low estates of the development of the human 
family, men are put forward and educated by the minis- 
tration of necessity, bearing pain and suffering. Work 
or go hungry; but hunger is the schoolmaster that 
teaches man to work. Foresee, or suffer when winter 
shuts down on summer; but the trouble of winter and 
its cold are schoolmasters to teach men foresight and 
sagacity. Suffering falls on men not as a penalty in any 
ignominious or odious sense. It is not a scowl; it is 
a schoolmaster; but when theschoolmaster punishes a 
boy, if he be a beneficent schoolmaster he is more 
sorry for the boy than the boy is for himself, though 
he does not smart as much; and the punishment is 
simply for the boy’s good. 

My fathei used to say, when he whipped me (and he 
did it a greav deal too often), ‘‘I do not want to whip 
you; Ido it for your good.” I could not see it; but 
it was true, after all. When a parent punishes his 
child, if he be a true parent, he suffers more than the 
little sufferer does. Suffering is discipline; it is edu- 
cation; it is the method of lifting such beings as we 
are from a lower to a higher stage. 

Now, from these considerations of the structure of 
things, from these facts, we may, I think, draw some 
considerations that will throw light on a great many 
obscure problems. 

First, it is plain, I think, from historical facts, and 
from principles as we deduce them, that the human 
race was, from the beginning, and is still, an unfolding 
race, and that the system of the world is adapted to 
secure happiness, not as an end, but simply as a means 
of development; and that both pleasure and pain are 
instrumental to the final development of human nature 
to its very highest plane and condition. 

Now, we have read in book and catechism, and we 
have heard told in sermon and essay, that the race 
was created upright. The race never was created up- 
right. There never was such a gigantic lie told since 
the world was created, if you admit the historic verity 


make them so, or anything like it. 


of Adam and Eve—which I do not; if you admit that 
this was other than a parable—which I do not. The 
stiffer catechism tells you that though men were creat- 
ed upright they fell from their first estate; that their 
whole posterity fell with them, and that they made a 
very thorough business of falling all around. The 
human race, even according to the most stringent 
catechism, did not pegin at a perfect state; they be- 
gan at afallen one. I hold thatthe race fell when they 
were born. I do not believe that the world has been 
other than what God meant thatit should be. I do not 
believe that he turned it out first an imperfect piece of 
work which afterward he had to tinker and tinker all 
the way down through history. I do not believe that he 
created man upright; that they dodged, and got away 
from him, and fell; that he had to take up some com- 
promise between promise and law, training and res- 
toration; that he went down through thousands of 
years as a miserable botch workman; and then put- 
tied his work, and painted it, and plastered it forever 
after. Itis not worthy of God, and it is not worthy of 
the world that he made. 

In the days when, as yet, the light of the decrees of 
God was not revealed, before men had come to any 
knowledge of God as in the whole creation around 
about us and in us—in the childhood, in other words, of 
thought on the subject—it may not be strange that men 
held such views; but that they should go on holding 
them now, in the manhood of human reasoning, is 
most pitiful and confounding. If there be one thing 
that is apparent to me it is that in the creation of this 
world the divine conception was tocreate a race that 
was not perfect—that was as far back from perfection 
as the babe when it is born is from perfect manhood; 
and that in every family we have again the epitome of 
history. In every child that is born we have repeated 
in small the lessons and the facts that have taken place 
cosmically upon the whole globe. 

The beginning is the very lowest state. It is abso- 
lute weakness. Itis nothingness organized with po- 
tentiality—with powers that are to develop by and by, 
through days, through weeks, through months,through 
years, by stages, and under experiences. Laws in 
heaven, laws on earth, laws in the parent, laws in the 
body and laws in the soul are God’s ministers to carry 
men up from infancy to manhood—to carry the race 
up from its infancy to its manhood. 

Then, if we admit that the fundamental conception 
of the Divine Creator was a perfect race in perfect 
conditions on the globe, I am sure you must have 
a very low conception of God to suppose that he could 
not compass it. If God could create butterflies, so 
beautiful and so useless, to fly through their little 
month, which is their eternity, with nothing to do but 
to suck honey from beautiful flowers, and show their 
exquisite hues, then, if he meant men to be such 
things as these, flying through the air, and drinking 
honey from fiowers, Iam sure he could have made 
them so; and Ido not think there was any power in 
the universe that could have prevented his doing it; 
and there are men whose conception of God is so very 
low that they think he did make them so. He did not 
He made the fishes 
so, he made the insects so, he made the reptiles so, 
and made the birds so; but it stops when you begin 
to go upward. As you rise, the circuit of life is 
larger, and its term is longer and longer, until you 
strike the human plane; and there it takes the greatest 
time for creatures to ripen. There come more care 
and liabilities to suffering. In the unfolding series 
pain increases in the degree in which being increases, 
and is working in the line of development toward 
higher being, toward greater exaltation. 

Now comes, if this be so, an answer—not perhaps 
the answer that lies hidden in the divine counsel, but 
an answer—to the particular difficulty which men have, 
and which leads them to escape into the mystery of 
original evil. This has been the cob which men have 
been gnawing for a thousand years; but no one ever 
got a Kernel from it. It was a cob when they began 
gnawing -it, and it is a cob yet. The origin of evil? 
The very system of creation originated evil. God 
chose such a state of things as exist; and having 
chosen it, evil was organic, created, universal, char- 
acteristic, designed. It did not come in by accident; 
it was put in on purpose. 

In the crop of a hen—or in the gizzard, as they call 
it—you will find a little handful of gravel. It is not 
there by accident; it was put there to grind up the 
grain, the food; and it was undoubtededly made’ to 
act as a little mill. We grind our food in one way; 
the hen grinds hers in another; and in both cases the 
grinding is designed. The human race were created 
with grinding material—a good deal of emery, a good 
deal of gravel, a good deal of hard soil, a good deal 
of bitter suffering, a good deal of fear, a good deal of 
anxiety, a good deal of burdensomeness ; ten thousand 
influences; and man’s business is to get out from 
under them. Otherwise he would be as lazy as a pop- 
lay Wee. He is to get something good out of them, 


Otherwise he would be inactive. A man finds himself 
at every step plied, plied, plied, except under those 
open skies that breed eternal laziness. In northern 
climes, and in temperate zones, manhood comes con- 
stantly by the stroke of suffering, or, as men call it, of 
evil. 

Now, this suffering, this evil, in the world did not 
surprise God. He is not surprised at his own designs, 
nor at the execution of them. Evil did not come from 
any malign spirit that crept in while the Father slept. 
It did not suspend, it did not interrupt, any design of . 
God. The idea that it did is puerile; and while it 
may be suitable to the childhood of humanity, in the 
twilight of human reason, it is unacceptable to its later 
stages. The whole world, and the very marrow of 
things, show that pain and suffering belong to crea- 
tion, that they were allied with it on purpose, and that 
they will go on until the race is by them so far lifted 
up into perfection that it will be affected by influences 
acting from the other side. 

Did God make laws to have them broken? In one 
sense, no; but in another sense,-yes. Yes, when he 
put nascent, germinating creatures under them; for he 
knew perfectly well that they would break those laws. 
Every step upward was a step that had to be accom- 
plished by endeavor. 

You set acopy for your boy to write in school; a 
beautiful copy it is; but you know perfectly well that 
he will make sprawling letters, and mar every single 
line. Did you set that copy to have that child make 
such sprawling letters? Did not you know he would 
make them? Certainly you did. You set the copy 
that he might find his way up to it by long-continued 
effort. 

When God made laws he knew perfectly well 
that they were beyond the reach of men; and he 
knew perfectly well that men would make blunders in 
trying to obey them. He made them with the expec- 
tation that men would fail in their tentative struggles 
to fulfill them. Their endeavors at fulfillment were 
steps toward fulfillment. In other words, the process | 
was an educating one. And here, I disdain, and cast 
under foot with infinite contempt, the idea that God 
has that conception of law which a tyrant has on earth, 
who says, ‘‘ Do this; and one single variation from 
this will be your destruction’”—the despotic, the tyran- 
nic idea. I would have you putin the place of that, 
‘‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth our frame; 
he remembereth that we are dust.” ‘‘ Let us, there- 
fore, come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” That he Knows our infirmities is the impul- 
sion which comes to the creature who is struggling to 
fulfill a not-well-understood law, and whose face is set 
as if he would go up to Jerusalem, but who slips on 
the path. 

The conception of God, and his Jaw, and his govern- 
ment as the out-spring of love is perfectly in harmony 
with the facts as they exist; but the legal idea which 
has come down in theology, and which we borrowed so 
largely from the Roman code, is un-Scriptural. When 
men were made, in the great system of creation, God 
knew perfectly well that there would be infinite failures 
all the way through, simply because they were ascend- 
ing from the less to the greater, from the lower to the 
higher, from the immature to the ripe. 

Every summer has its failure. Go now, if you 
please, and take an apple from the bough of a sweet 
apple tree, and see whether it is sweet or not. It is 
not sweet; but let it alone, and it will ripen and be- 
come sweet. In becoming sweet, however, it must go 
tbrough all the stages from bitter to sour, from sour 
to less sour, from less sour to a little sweet, and from 
a little sweet to full sweetness and lusciousness. 

So itis in the kingdom of God. The demeanor of 
the Lord Jesus Christ was not at all that of modern 
theology, nor that of mediwval theology. When God 
looked upon men, struggling from the lowest plane to 
the highest, his look was that of compassion, of sym- 
pathy and of kindness. It was the look of one who 
saw that men were going through various stages of 
development; and his attitude was that of a Father 
looking with infinite compassion upon them, sympa- 
thizing witb them, helping them, lifting them up, and 
carrying them on. 

We know very well that the law of gravity is quite | 
an important law; but men may say, according to 
this sort of reasoning which I expose, ‘‘ When God 
made the law did he not know that there would be 
men who would be destroyed if the law of gravitation 
was suspended—that heavy weights would be hurled 
through the air, and would destroy human life?’’ 
There is not a single law of nature that may not be set 
aside by such reasoning as that; but it is spurious 
reasoning. Restitution, reparation, the atonement, 
must be regarded from the standpoint of our larger 
light and better knowledge. The essence of atonement 
is that the divine nature is at work upon human 


nature, to develop it, to elevate it, to perfect it, Hu- 
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man nature is low, imperfect, full of wrong and sin; 
and that the divine nature is perpetually at work upon 
human nature to carry it up through the stages of edu- 
cation and ripeness to final perfection—that is atone- 
ment. That is the spirit of God’s desire. 
The teaching of this desire of God for the unfolding, 
the developing and the final perfecting of human na- 
ture may come to men in different ways. It may 
come in early periods under figures, types and symbols, 
it may come in later days interpreting itself into the 
then states of knowledge. It always interprets itself, 
in every age, according to the capability of that age 
to understand moral and intellectual truths. In the 


_ patriarchal day, in the Mosaic period, the radical idea 


was conveyed by sacrifice, and by various ordinances 
and observances. Unfolding, development toward 
final perfection, then took place by a system adapted 
to the state of human want in that particular period. 
Men have attempted to bring down that system, and 
have undertaken to inspire us with, or rather to hold 


us to, those figures and conceptions in later days. 


Because Paul, in reasoning with the old Jews, took 
that element in their system in which sacrifice was 
used to signify the remission of sins, or love suffering 
for transgression, it has been undertaken to introduce 
into our hymns, into our‘whole economy, and to re- 
produce in modern thought, that which was but a 
figure, but a sign, but a symbol, in the olden time, and 
out of which was developed the moral idea which 
all figures and signs and symbols are meant to develop. 
An effort has been made to keep us in bondage to the 


old system. 
When the corn is growing on the stalk, if you tear 


away the husks you blight the young ear; forthe husks 
are the nurses while the corn is growing; they organ- 
ize food, they carry it up, and they give it to the little 
sucking corn through the cob. During the period of 
growth they are the mother of the corn, and are to 
be tenderly treated; but when the corn is once grown 
the husks die aud fall off. When a principle, when a 
symbol, when a type, when an institution, has inspired 
in man the conception of a moral idea, it is better to 
have the symbol done away with, unless the conditions 
of the world are such that you need to use it again for 
the nascent and the lowly developed. To make it uni- 
versal, and insist that all shall conform to it, is to in- 
sist that manhood shall wear the garments of child- 
hood, or that grown men shall wear the swaddling 
clothes of the cradle and the nursery. 

The conception of the divine nature organizing the 
world by law, and by law developing human life, and 
bearing with men’s imperfections, and infelicities, and 
infirmities, and transgressions, and sins. not only in- 
spiring them with an idea of what is right and what is 
wrong, but inspiring in them, also, a conception that 
wrong carries pain and that right carries pleasure, and 
the conception that over this state there broods the 
heart of a loving God that draws inankind up by 
divine instrumentalities and methods—we must look 
at this from our standpoint of larger and clearer know}l- 
edge; and we do not throw away the Bible because we 
say that the methods of teaching which were employed 


in the Old Testament times are not fit for our times. : 
_ . If some reporter should say, ‘“‘ Mr. Beecher said so 


and so,” perhaps using my language, but detaching it 
from its connection, so as to convey an impression 
different from that which [ intended, he would do 
what has been done a hundred times before; and if 
I should protest, and say that it was not reported 
right, that it was taken out of the context, it would be 
said, ‘‘Oh! he is trying to wriggle out of it.” Never- 
theless, this I do say: that anything which is adapted 
to the peculiar period of an age, and which is adapted 
to a lower stage of development, contains in it elements 
which, for that very reason, are not adapted to a 
higher stage. Things that are adapted to a lower 
stage are not adapted to a higher one for the same 
reason that a child’s spelling book is not adapted to 
manhood, and for the same reason that an arithmetic 


which is adapted to a boy in school would be fool-. 


ishness to a Newton. 

So I say that the methods of instruction which 
are fitted to an isolated people in an earlier day may 
not be fitted to a people of a later day, and may be 
done away with; and that if we insist on adhering 
literally to those methods we come under the curse of 
the letter that killeth, and not under the blessing of 
the spirit that maketh alive. The presumption is that 
the methods of thought and of instruction which were 
adapted to the world two or three thousand years ago 
from that very fact are not adapted to the world now, 
because it has outgrown them. 

I do not hold to the theory of the atonement as it 
has been held. You will ask me, perhaps sarcastic- 
ally, Which theory? I have, at home, the statement of 
twenty well-defined and full-fledged theories of the 
atonement; and one might very sensibly ask, Which 
of all these? I hold to this: that the divine nature, 
because it is divine, broods the w:::'e human family 
everywhere, and that the innermost teulency of God's 


administration is to stimulate men to rise from the 
lower to the higher stages. ° 

There are connected with this a few incidental ques- 
tions which you can easily ask but which I cannot 
answer; as, for instance, What are the future condi- 
.tions? I do not know. I am left to mere analogies 
and conjectures so far as a knowledge of that is con- 
cerned. But then there is one great dominant central 
truth; namely, that the effect of the divine nature is 
to lift up, to purify, to stimulate, to perfect. That I 
hold to. I reject the Mosaic economy as having spent 
its force. I take up, in Christ, a larger thought than 
was contained in the Greek or Roman conceptions of 
the periods of theology. I take a larger view of the 
influence of God’s nature on human nature, through 
law, through revelation, through experience that has 
come to us from the Church, and from the disclosures 
that God has made in the natural world. ‘I hold to a 
theory of the atonement grander, more universal, more 
sovereign, more sublime, than any of those which were 
held in the earlier periods of the human race, and which 
carried with them a certain element of infancy and 
puerility. 

It may be asked whether such views do not overrule 
and controvert the Bible. No, in no other sense than 
that which is recognized by the sacred Scripture itself. 
It shows that the shadow came first, and that when 
the substance came the shadow hadtogo. Ifthe New 
Testament teaches anything, it teaches that the law 
was the schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. When 
the fullness of times came there were larger revela- 
tions and developments of truth. And the world has 
been gaining in knowledge ever since. The harvest 
was never so abundant as it is to-day; nor were the 
reapers ever sO numerous as they are to-day. The 


knowledge of the human mind, of motive, of influence, 


of character, of development, and of the effect of 
things superficial, and artificial, and transitory, was 
never so abundant as it is to-day; and from these 
sources we are to form our conceptions, if you please 
to call them so, of the divine nature and the divine 
government, of the particular aspects of them, and of 
the inspiration of God that shines to-day and now. 

The truths of the Bible are to be taken just as the 
disciples took the wheat, when on the Sabbath day they 
walked through the fields and ate it. The Pharisees, 


-I suppose, would have eaten stalks and all, but the dis- 


ciples did not want to eat the husks, nor did they want 
to eat the cob. Theythrewthose away. They ate the 
wheat, rubbing itin their hands. That is, they threw 
out the chaff and ate the wheat. And I am sure that 
when you go into that great harvest field, the Bible, in 
which there is so much of truth in regard *o God’s 
character and government,“and man’s nature and des- 
tiny, you are not to take it and eat it all. That is to 
say, you are not to take all the priests, all the systems 
of government, all the ordinances, all the institutions, 
all the methods, and, forgetting that they were adapted 
to special ages, accept them as adapted to this age. 
The great ends that they sought, the essential princi- 
ples and elements that were hidden in them—these are 
imperishable. They do not change; but our interpre- 
tations of those principles and elements may change 
from age to age; and the only way to save the Bible is 
to change it. Ifthat book is to be interpreted literal- 
ly, from the beginning to the end, it will certainly go 
over; but if it be considered a record of God’s methods 
of developing the human family from the infantile state 
to the state of manhood, and of the disclosures of the 
earlier and later stages of its development; if we are to 
regard it as the family record book of the human race, 
then it will shine with a glory that cannot be described. 
It pierces into the heart of God. It bears within it 
the most precious of all secrets—the processes by 
which divine love has sought to develop life and 
power and perfection in the great vagrant human race; 
and it carries in it a volume of sympathy which is as 
the gulf stream in the ocean. And gs long as in this 
book shall shine the fact that God cares for his chil- 
dren, and that he loves them; as long asit substantially 
conveys to men the idea that God is a father, and that 
he administers ina spirit of divine parental love, in 
the uplifting and development of the human race; as 


long as it declares that no affliction is for the present. 


joyous, but grievous, that the chastisements of God are 
painful, but that afterward they work the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness to them that are exercised there- 
by, as long as there shines from its every page God’s 
method, not only for the wise, the strong and the good, 
but for the ignorant, the weak and the bad, so long it 
will never die. 

But men fret about the Bible. Oh, if you could only 
kill off the men that fret about the Bible, or that abuse 
it! It contains the very conception of divinity. It 
makes itself felteverywhere. It forces itself on every 
side. And I will not fret about any interpretation 
that brings a larger view of God’s government, and of 
himself as a God of divine love, divine patience, and 
divine succor. I am not afraid for the word of God, 


and J am not afraid for the human race, when this | 


blessed book is obscured by the false interpretations 
which are given to Scripture. 

There are, further, one or two points of practical im- 
port of which I will speak. First, it is a misfortune 
for a man to be born with a gold spoon in his mouth. 
To be born with an iron spoon is not a misfortune. It 
is better for a man to be born poor, and then to fight 
his way through life, than to be born rich and then to 
live a life of easy indulgence. 

I sometimes hear men say, ‘I had no such oppor- 
tunities as you had. Everything was furnished to 
you.” Well, that was your good fortune. From the 
very beginning you have felt the chisel shaping you; 
and that has been an advantage to you. The question 
that presents itself away up in the northern hills is 
that of working one’s way in life; and the men who 
are ministers, the men who are filling the professions, 
the men who are engaged in the higher walks of com- 
merce, are not, as a general thing, city-born men. 
Now and then there is a man born in the city who is 
good for something; but such men do not go in regi- 
ments. It is a great misfortune to ne born of bad pa- 
rents—that I will admit; but when a man has a good 
father and mother, if he has nothing else, though he has 
to fight to live, he is fortunate. I should not want to 
go back and have just such a siege as that; for the pres- 
ent it would not be joyous, but grievous. Neverthe- 
less, afterwards, it would yield the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them that were exercised thereby. 

Then, again, it is not a misfortune to fight the bat- 
tle of adversity. A great many men come into places 
that jolt, into bankruptcies, into circumstances of de- 
pression and discomfort; but they are not therefore 
necessarily unfortunate ; ‘‘for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

Do you have trouble? What is trouble doing inside 
of rou? Is it teaching you to be less self-indulgent? 
Is it teaching you to curb your desires? Is it teach- 
ing you to live for to-morrow instead of for to-day? 
Is it teaching you to be content with such things as 
you have? Men in prosperity are sayimg, ‘* Let us 
build tabernacles here ;” but God is saying to men, by 
the troubles which he sends them, ‘‘ Your life is not 
here.” Trouble that makes a man think beyond his 
body, and beyond this world, makes more of a man of 
him; but if you faint under adversity you are not fit 
to go into God’s school. Therefore bless God for 
any adversity that may come upon you. It is hard 
dealing at first; but by and by it will blaze with the 
thanksgiving and gratitude of eternity. 

Then, again, do not rear your children to softness, and 
so rear them to damnation. Do not let them know 
that you have enough for them. Do not say to them, 
‘‘ You need not plan; you need not learn; you need not 
work through hot and cold, through hard and through 
soft; for I shall bequeath to you, thank God, a fortune 
when I die; and you will not be worth less than five 
thousand dollars!” Yes, he will be worth a great deal 
less than that; for they that bring their children up 
without any motive to endeavor bring them up to 
destruction. Blessed is that parent whose children 
are brought up to believe that they must hew out their 
own way in the world. The love of a mother who 
shields her child, and never lets him grow tough, and 
takes away from him every motive to industry, and 
brings him up to an amiable and useless manhood—this. 
kind of love is not love; it is selfishness, and-the worst 
and most sordid kind of selfishness. 

Bring your chi.dren up to be men. Bring them up 
to feel that on themselves depends their destiny here 
and hereafter. Bring them up to work out their ow 
salvation for this life and for the other with fear an 
trembling, knowing that it is God that is working in 
them to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

So, let us all take our measure of life, of its troubles, 
of its burdens, of its anxieties, gratefully and thank- 
fully. God, by adversities, is making menof us. It 
does not yet appear what we are to be. You cannot 
tell by looking at this life what is to be the other life, 
any more than you can tell by looking at lumps of 
paint what the picture is to be when itis put upon the 
canvas. Itdoes not yet appear. We know that there 
are to be the yellows, the blues, the greens, the scar- 
lets, and what not, in the picture which the artist is to 
paint; but how these colors are to be combined we do 


not know. : 
God is drawing everyone’s portrait; but it does not 


yet appear what it shall be. Patience, courage, truth, 
fidelity, self-sacrifice, suffering, love—these are the 
elements that are to constitute it. But how they are 
to be put together, what are their combinations, we do 
not know; but that, when we go to be with Christ in 
that realm where our future lies our estate will sur- 
pass anything of which our imagination can conceive 
here—that we know. 
Then bear your troubles. Rejoicexwhen you fall into 
divers trials and infirmities. The power of God through 
them may fashion you into his own blessed image, 
and, finally, bring you where pain shall end, and the 


ministration of joy shall begin, in the heavenly land. 
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THE CAUSE OF SECTARIANISM.' 

What is the cause of sectarianism, and what its 
cure? Whoever can answer these questions renders 
an inestimable service to the Church and the commu- 
nity. Is it said that sectarianism is due to inherent 
principles in human nature? So the disintegration of 
a railroad train when it runs off the track is due to 
essential laws of physical nature. But it is the duty of 
the engineer in both cases to keep the machine upon the 
track, and whole. The cause of the disaster Dr. Stur- 
tevant undertakes to portray, and with the cause the 
remedy. The cause is the assumption on the part of 
the Church of a right to exercise the power of the 
keys; the remedy is a total and entire and radical 
abandonment of all such assumption. 

We dissent from Dr. Sturtevant’s interpretation of 
the famous passage in which Christ gives the keys to 
Peter. Like almost all commentators on this passage, 
he turns a neuter into a masculine, and reads the prom- 
ise, Whomsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
In heaven, and whomsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. On this false reading has 
been built up the whole superstructure of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which culminates by the legend that Peter 
stands at that gate which John saw standing open, 
and over which he saw the inscription, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely,” and locks 
the gate, and erases the inscription, and determines 
who may enter and who must remain without. We 
suggest to Dr. Sturtevant, before a second edition of 
this book is called for, to bring to bear on the exact 
words, Whatsoever ye shall bind, etc., that patient and 
independent scrutiny which he has given in this column 
to other misquoted and misused Scripture. We think 
the result will be to take from them the last vestige of 
authority, personal and hereditary, and to convince 
him that this worst abused text in the Bible is the 
magna charta of every converted soul’s spiritual and 
moral freedom; that it gives every child of God au- 
thority to judge all things—not persons—for himself, 
and assurance of divine approbation on his judgments 
if made in the spirit of faith and love. With this 
exception, we give to Dr. Sturtevant’s book our hearty 
indorsement, with the consciousness that The Chris- 
tian Union’s indorsement of an ecclesiastical book will 
subject it to suspicion in all ecclesiastical eyes. It is 
radical; we may venture to represent itin a paragraph, 
even at the risk of misrepresenting it. 

The Church is not an organization: it is a brother- 
hood. The Old Testament prophets have no author- 
ity; they were not a caste ; the New Testament 
teachers and preachers are their successors. Pro- 
fession and the Lord’s Supper are not church ordi- 
nances; one is a symbol of confession, the other of 
fellowship or communion. Any one may administer 
either; neither derives any sanction from priestly 
administrators. Of discipline, in the modern ec- 
clesiastical sense of the term, as witnessed, for ex- 
ample, in the cases of Mr. Swing, Dr. Talmage, 
and Prof. Robertson Smith, with all the attendant 
machinery of courts, and sentence, and authoritative 
exclusion, the New Testament affords no trace what- 
ever; to it the New Testament gives no sanction. The 
assumption that the Founder of Christianity intended 
to place the rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper in 
the hands of a self-perpetuating priestly corporation, 
to be by them dispensed to the people, is the pregnant 
cause of sectarianism. The remedy for it is liberty. 
The worst sect of all is the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose repressive system is the mother of all sectarian- 
ism. We are sectarian because we are not Protestant 
enough; because we do not generalize those intui- 
tions of individual freedom on which Luther himself 
acted for himself. Dr. Sturtevant does not deny the 
right of Christians to organize local societies for Chris- 
tian work and worship, nor even their right to affix 
conditions of admission. He does not, for example, 
deny the right to form a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and exclude all women and all men over forty; 
or the right to form a Baptist society and exclude all 
who have not gone under the water; or a Universalist 
society and exclude all who deny universal salvation ; 
or a Calvinist society and exclude all who question 
foreordination and decrees. But these are not church- 
es; and all together they do not constitute the Church 
of Christ. The attempt to organize such societies 
with power of admission and exclusion splits the com- 
munity up with rivalries and jealousies innumerable; 
the attempt to give them the name of Church, and 
claim for them a priestly authority to represent Christ 
and speak in his name, is an attempt to sanctify petty 
ambition and intellectual narrowness, and all the brood 
of poisonous children that are offspring of these two 
parents, 

Dr. Sturtevant is radical and courageous in thqught, 


conservative and cautious in expression. The fault of 
his volume is its completeness. He has covered every 
point so carefully that he will hardly be attacked. If 
he had left some points apparently unguarded his book 
would have evoked replies and done more to awaken 
discussion. As it is, we suspect the ecclesiastical de- 
fenders will leave it alone. So far as we have noticed 
they have had little or nothing to say aboutit. From 
its very completeness the book is in danger of falling 
into the category of those prophetic treatises which 
sometimes herald a great reform but are themselves 
upnheralded and unheeded. We advise those who really 
deprecate the sectarianism of the present day to give 
this book a careful study. If its treatment appears to 
be too heroic, let them consider what less heroic treat- 
ment would or could prove adequate to so great and 
widespread a disease. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


The Atlantic for August furnishes a well selected table 
of contents, out of which it is hard to select any one article 
for especial praise. Mr. John Burroughs’s sketch of a trip 
down the Delaware is written in that author’s most grace- 
ful style; Mr. Richard Grant White’s paper on horseback- 
riding in England is not less entertaining than any of its 
predecessors in the same series; Luigi Monti bas a charm- 
ing article on Sicilian hosvitality; Louise Stockton, a 
crisp and breezy story which the readers of the Christian 
Union narrowly escaped seeing in these columns; Mark 
Twain, a short ‘tale’ in his familiar satirical vein; Susan 
Coolidge a poetical version of an Easter legend; and 
Francis H. Underwood a bit of supposititious history with 
a sound moral. Mr. Aldrich’s serial discloses some serious 
complications; Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his poem, 
‘*The Archbishop and Gil Blas,” combines delicate humor 
with tender sympathy; and there is an interesting remin- 
iscence of the late Gen. William Francis Bartlett, besides 
the usual number of reviews and a political article, pre- 
sumably editorial, on ‘‘The Republicans and their Candi- 
date.’’——It can scarcely be said that the illuminated 
cover for the midsummer number of Scribner’s adds any- 
thing to the artistic quality of the Magazine. In point of 
contents, however, the number is not lacking. Mr. John 
Burroughs leads the list with a charming paper, illustrated 
by Mary Hallock Foote, on the Hudson River; Linda Vil- 
lari tells the oft repeated but always interesting story of 
Savonarola’s life; Charles Dudley Warner analyzes the 
Western man; Philip Gilbert Hamerton has a discriminat- 
ing study of Seymour Haden’s etchings, and William H. 
Rideing in his search after popular subjects writes up 
“Curiosities of Advertising.” There is the first of a series 
of entertaining papers on ‘‘ About England with Dickens;”’ 
some good poetry by our occasional contributor, Miss 
A. M Machar, Celia Thaxter, Horatio Nelson Powers and 
R. W. Gilder, and a clever little operetta, the words by 
Nellie G. Cone and music by E. C. Phelps.——In Harper’s 
the leading feature this menth is Mr. Longfellow’s grace- 
ful poetical tribute to the memory of Robert Burns. Of 
the illustrated articles Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s ‘‘By- 
Paths among the Mountains”’ is particularly entertaining. 
The illustrations, by Mr. Graham, are admirably done. A 
capital story, * Mr. Tolman,” somewhat after the idea of 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wakefield,” is written by F. A. Stockton; 
and a suggestive paper on canoeing by C. E. Chase. Mr. 
Blackmore’s powerful serial comes to its conclusion, and 
Mr. James's ‘‘ Washington Square’’ develops some new 
situations. 


The Portfolio. (J. W. Bouton.) Since our last notice of 
this finest of English art publications, its list of valuable 
etchings has been increased by monthly iustallments fully 
as rich as those which have established its reputation in 
the past. Among them we notice the name of one new 
contributor, Mr: Daman, who appears as the etcher of a 
portrait of Henry Stacy Marks, R. A., the original of 
which was painted by Mr. Ouless. Having entered upon 
the publication of a series of etched portraits Mr. Hamer- 
ton naturally finds it difficult to stop, and the present 
specimen of the art bears comparison with the best of its 
kindred. The management of flesh tints is remarkably 
vigorous and life-like. We look forward to the time when 
portraits etched from the life will become a favorite 
branch of portrait art. Certainly if it can be developed 
successfully it will possess marked advantages over the best 
results thus far obtained through photography. In the 
Cambridge Papers, King’s College Chapel, exterior and 
interior, is given, also Neville’s Court, all of them being 
from the skilled hand of H. Toussant, whose treatment of 
gothic architecture has been so admirable throughout the 
‘* Portfolio’? College Series. Brunet-Desbains illustrates the 
porch of King’s College Chapel, and the gate of Trinity. A 
fine landscape by David Law, from one of his own paint- 
ings, forms the frontispiece of the June number. One curi- 
ous feature of the literary contents is ‘‘ The Lion in Ancient 
Art,” by E. L. Seely, illustrated by several drawings from 
statues of the lion as he appears in the sculptures of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. One of these,of alleged Egyptian origin, 
represents the royal beast playing chess with the unicorn 
and looking as if he were about to engage in the traditional 
fight ‘‘for the crown” which figures in nursery lore. 
Editorially, we have a paper on a recent criticism of the 
** Portfolio” by the “Pall Mall Gazette,” wherein the 
writer, presumably Mr. Hamerton, speaks of his esteemed 
contemporary’s remarks as ‘‘a display of aggressive and 
comprekensive ignorance,’’ This will be read with interest 
hy every admirer of the distinguished author, who, by the 
way, quotes Webster to prove that his critic is ‘‘a super- 


Gcia] modder,” The erticle, of course, is not worthy | 


comparison with Mr. Hamerton’s ordinary and higher 


work, but its peculiarly recriminative tone renders it con- 
spicuous among the usually thoughtful and well balanced 
literary contents of the ‘‘Portfolio.” : 


The Immortal Life. By John Weiss. (Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co.) In Mr. Weiss was seen a rare union 
of the methods of science with the spirit of idealism. He 
was by nature intensely intuitional, but his mind was so 
open and his intellectual sympathy so keen that scientific 
researches had great attractions for him and his thinking 
was largely influenced by their results. His was an active, 
aspiring spirit, always on the wing, and taking courses of 
its flight in advance of positive knowledge. Creeds and 
systems were alien to Mr. Weiss’s nature. He would 
accept no limitation of his freedom, bind himself to noth- 
ing which he could not readily cast aside to-morrow. As 
the natural result of this temper of mind Mr. Weiss isa 
suggestive rather than a convincing writer. He lays no 
foundations and builds no structures in whose shelter men 
can find rest, but he takes one to points of elevation 
whence noble views are possible, and in quick glances 
opens up the mysteries of the soul and its life. The essays 
included in the present volume do not all treat directly of 
immortality, but they have what Arnold calls the unity of 
tendency ; they are full of side lights on the great problem. 
Mr. Weiss regarded personality as a prime and funda- 
mental element in the structure of things, and he believed 
in what he called ‘‘ personal continuance”’ with a steadfast 
faith. He recognized, however, that science has made 
some valuable contributions to the study of the subject, 
and this volume is a characteristically pure discussion in 
the light of his own convictions and of the latest re- 
searches. 


The Poems of Richard Henry Stoddard. Complete edi- 
tion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Mr. Stoddard’s poetry 
covers a period of thirty years, the earliest verses in this 
compilation having appeared in 1851. His reputation asa 
poet does not chiefly rest upon any one achievement, as 
Bryant’s did upon ‘*‘ Thanatopsis,’’ nor upon any such ex- 
tended work as Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Faust,”’ but upon a con- 
tinuous flow of graceful versification and a happy success 
in the composition of vers d’occasion. Not more than two 
or three of Mr. Stoddard’s poems make any pretensions to 
epic character, and these, it may be said, are not the best 
specimens of his work. For the most part they are songs, 
ballads, lyrics, short idyls and memorial verses, in which 
his graceful fancy and sympathetic spirit find their freest 
scope. Of the last-named class the ‘‘ Adsum,’’ written 
upon the death of Thackeray, and felicitously deriving its 
title from the dying words of Col. Newcome, is a striking 
and beautiful illustration. Whatever Mr. Stoddard does 
shows conscientious work and careful finish; and while it 
is inevitable that among so many poems, extending over 
so long a period, there must be some that are less worthy 
of perpetuity than others, most of them are not undeserv- 
ing the rich and elegant dress which this volume affords. 


Principles and Portraits. By C. A. Bartol. (Roberts 
Brothers.) Mr. Bartol is a curious admixture of the 
rationalist and the mystic, who are not by any means as 
inconsistent as they have been commonly supposed to be. 
Not only do extremes meet in all truth, but all truth is 
made up of the meeting of extremes. Mr. Bartol repre- 
sents after a fashion the meeting of these two extremes, 
which is not, however, saying that he represents the final 
meeting point which will be some day attained in the close 
of the present conflict between orthodoxy, whose real base 
is a spiritual mysticism,and rationalism, whose real basis 
is the sufficiency of the reason to meet and solve all the 
problems of human life and experience. Everything that | 
Mr. Bartol writes is worth reading, and to many natures 
will be found intellectually and spiritually quickening; 
nothing that Mr. Bartol writes is to be accepted without © 
independent thinking and what he means is not always to 
be ascertained even by thinking the most independent. 
This book is composed of essays which we judge have ap- 
peared in different forms before, partly spiritual, partly 
ethical, and partly literary and biographical. 


The Magazine of Art. (Cassel, Petter & Galpin.) Inthe 
June number of this periodical is an interesting account ef 
the artistic tastes and tendencies of Queen Victoria, with a 
number of representations from sundry royal etchings, 
some of them very ill drawn, but, upon the whole, very ex- 
pressive and creditable, and accompanied by an explana- 
tory article which is very pleasant reading. The magazine 
has been devoting considerable space of late to reminiscen- 
ces, under various titles, from the sketch books of contem 
porary artists, mostly in the rural districts of picturesque™ 
England and France. With these are brief biographical 
notices of living artists, and the twosets of papers often 
supplement one another in a way that adds greatly to the 
interest of the habitual reader. In a similar vein are the 
memorials of artistsrecently deceased, which are appar- 
ently appropriately to be a permauent feature of the pub- — 
lication. The literary range of the magazine is always 
varied and readable, and its illustrations are uniformly 
timely and well adapted to its purpose of popularizing art. 


Elementary Lessons in English for Home and School 
Use. By W. D. Whitney and Mrs. N. L. Knox. (Boston; 
Ginn & Heath.) Prof. Whitney’s name is alwaysa guar- 
anty of ample scholarship and entire accuracy, and it is a 
fortunate day for children when the most eminent schol- 
ars charge themselves with the preparation of elementary 
text books. No subject has been more unnatural and 
uninteresting in its elementary presentations than the 
fascinating study of language. It has apparantly been 
the chief aim of grammars to make the subject as difficult 
and repulsive as possible. Just now English is every- 
where receiving attention from teachers, and this text 


book will be foynd especially helpful and attractive, 
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JuLY 28, 1880. 


THE CHRIST ZAN UNION. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission tn this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 


in all cases.| 
SCRIBNER & Co. 
“Spiritual Songs for the Sunday -scbool.”’ 
ORANGE JUDD Co. 

“Canoe and Camera.” By T.8. Steele. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 

CLARK & MAYNARD. | 

“A Text Book on Rhetoric.”” By Brainerd 
Kellog, A.M. 

AMERICAN NEws Co. 
‘Alma Vine.” By Henri Jordon. 75c. 
T. B. PETERSON & Bros. 

“The Mystery of Allanwood.”’ By Mrs. E, 
Van Loon. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT. 

“Introduction tothe Holy Scriptures.’”’ By 
Henry M. Harman, D. D. 

J. H. ESTELwL. 

“Muffit.” By Mrs. O.N. Reid. 20c. 

HARPER & BrROs. 

“Cape Cod and Along Shore.’”’ By Charles 
Nordhoff. 20c. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints; “Her Waiting Heart,’’ by E. 8. 
Kennetb, 10c. ; ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” 20c.; 
* Nineteenth Century,’’ 20c.; “ Promises of 
Marriage,’” by Emile Gaboriau, 10c.; ** Out 
of His Reckoning,’’ by Florence Marryat, 
10c.; by Mrs. Oliphant, 10c. ; 
“ Chronicles of St. Mary,” by 8. D. N., 20c. ; 
“The False Friend,’’ vy Edgar Fawcett, 10c. 


MAGAZINES, Etc. — Scribner's, American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, Unity, Sunday 
School Visitor, Sunday School Magazine, 
Home Missionary, Blackwood’s, Guides to 
Seaside Resorts, and Hudson River, Biblio- 
theca Sacra, Missionary Herald, Home Maga- 
zine, Sunday School Teacher, Evening Post 
Essays for Bible Learners. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The new London literary weekly, ‘‘ The 
Pen,” has subsided into a monthly. 

—Julian Hawthorne has obtained a 
United States Consulate in Japan: 

—Rumor has it that Col. Forney, of 
Philadelphia, is to receive $5,000 for writing 
a campaign life of General Hancock. 

—Hermann, a Leipzig boekseller, bas a 
collection of 600 portraits of notabilities 
connected with the book trade. 

—‘* The Worst Boy in Town ’’is the title 
of a new story by John Habberton, to be 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

—Prof. Mommsen’s valuable historical 
library near Berlin was irreparably injured, 
if not totally destroyed, by fire July 13th. 

—Some of the foreign correspondents are 
writing of Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘ gaining popular- 
ity abroad ”’ as if he had not always had it. 

—A ‘‘Rocky Mountain Mining Review ” 
has appeared at Denver, Col., wholly devot- 
ed to the mining, manufacturing and trade 
interests of the Great West. 

—The next story in Henry Holt & Co.’s 
Leisure Hour Series will be ‘‘Troublesome 
Daughters,’’ by Mrs. Walford, an English 
writer, already known by her ‘‘Cousins.” 

—Short sketches of about a dozen leading 
“French Men of Letters,” from Victor Hugo 
round to Emile Zola, will be found in the new 
“Handy Volume” bearing that title just 
issued by the Appletons. 

—Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales were the 
first novels which General Garfied read, 
afterwards those of Sir Walter Scott. Then 
came Dickens and Thackeray, and he made 
notes on all as he went along. 

—It is James R. Osgood & Co., not Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., who will publish ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of a Journalist” in the Fall. 
Whoever publishes it, Charles T. Congdon 
wrote it, and it will be worth reading. 

—For the year ending June 30th, 1880, the 
circulation of the Indianapolis public Li- 
brary was 137,621 volumes. The new build- 
ing will be occupied in the course of next 
month. 

—The ‘‘book-marker” furniabed with each 
copy of Eyre & Spottiswoode’s new ‘ Sun- 
day-school Teacher’s Bible ” is a large card 
containing all the abbreviations employed 
in the body of the work, with their mean- 
ings. 

—Porter & Coates are going largely into 
biograpby the coming season, lives of Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry VIII. and his Six Wives, 
Andrew Jackson, Zachary Taylor and Lady 
Jane Grey being among their announce- 
ments. 

—The Oxford press has brought out a 
‘* Teacher’s Bible” in two sizes of 1416 pages 
each. One is a minion 8vo., measuring 54 
by 7% inches; the other is a pearl 16mo. 

The two editions correspond page for page, 
and are said to be “ beauties.” 

—Ahout two hundred thousani copies 
Were said of the first jasue of Rochefort’s 


new Paris paper, 


‘* L’Intransigeant.”’ 
Rochefort says he is going to make it hot 
for Gambetta. We should think he would 
with a paper bearing such a name, 

—All signs point to a larger and healthier 
book trade the coming autumn than has 
been known for several years. The manu- 
facturers are already heavily pressed with 
their orders. The University Press at Cam-.- 
bridge, for example, is printing upwards 
of 50,000 copies of a new Dickens. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


TH E 


OBELISK 


F REEMASONRY 


According to the Discoveries of BELZONI 
and COMMANDER GORRINGE. Also, a 
comparison between Egyptian Symbols 
and those discovered in American 
Mounds. By Joun A. WEISSE, M.D. 
With colored and plain Illustrations, the 
Hieroglyphs of the American and English 
Obelisks, and Translations into English 
by Dr. S. Bircu. 

1 vol., 8vo, handsomely printed on 
thick paper, cloth, extra, $2.00; a cheap- 
er edition, in paper cover, $1.00. 


This volume will be found to contain,in a highly 
condensed form, a great amount of original and hith- 
erto n information concerning not only the 
obelisk which has just reached our shores, but also 
regarding all the other twenty-nine obe lisks now in 
existence. 

It gives a complete history of their origin, mode of 
execution and engineering, when, where and by 
whom erected, and the reasons therefor. 

The portion taken from the Belzoni Manuscript, 
presented to Dr. Weisse by Mrs. gga relates to 
the rock-excavated Masonic Temple, whose walls are 
covered with beautitully colored Masonic initiations, 
ot which fac-similes will be found in this epitome. 
When first ope ned and lighted the colors and designs 

were so vivid that the visitors called one of them 
* The Hall of Beauties.” 

Also the hieroglyphs of the New York and London 
Obelisks, with translations by the eminent Egyptol- 
ogist, Sam}. Birch, have been added. 

o the Ma-onic Fraternity this epitome must prove 
an astonishing revelation, de ‘monstrating clearly, as 
it does, the existence of the craft in a remote antiq- 
uity, never dreamed of by the highest authorities 
and most writers on the subject of Freemasonry. 

A chapter devoted to Masonic signs,emblems and 
syimbols used in the Old and New World prior to Co- 
lumbus may interest American archzologists. The 
bouk closes with an article setting forth the persecu- 
tions ot Freema-onry by Church and State in Europe 
and its rapid spread over America and Seeantes 
Within the I8th and 19th centuries. 


Published by 


J, W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway. 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SPECIAL N OTICE TO SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


The attention of all who teach in the Sunday School 
is called to the following as the most useful helps 
they can have during the coming half year in their 
study of Genesis in the International Sunday Schuol 


GENESIS: 


With a General Introduction to the 
Old Testament. 


By Prof, J. P. LANGE, D.D. 


Translated from the German with additions 


By Prof. TayLer Lewis, LL.D., and 
A. GosMAN, D.D. 


One Vol., Svo, Cloth, $5.00. 


Besides the usual array of learning found in all the 
volumes of Lange’s Commentaries, we have in this 
book an exceedingly valuable INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT by Dr. Lange; and a INtTROpDUC- 
TION TO THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENFSIS by the cele- 
brated Dr. Tayter Lewi7, whose peculiar fitness tor 
the task is universally acknow lode “di. These intro- 
ductions, of themselves, are worth more than the 
price of the volume to any student of the Olt Testa- 
ment, and the topics treated in the body of the work 

are those most important and necessary to a clear 
and thorough understanding of the Book of Genesis. 


The Bible Com mentary 


Popularly Known as The Speaker's Commentary.” 
Vol. I. 8svo. Cloth, $5.00. 
GENESIS. 


By the Right Rev. E. H. BROWNE, Bishop of Ely. 


This volume also contafns Commentaries on Exo- 
pus, Leviticus, NuMBERS, and DEUTERONOMY. 


The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
By P. Le PaGE RENOUPF. 


(The Hibbert Lectures for 1879.) 1 vol.,1l2mo, $1. 


This work has been accepted almost universally as 
not onlv worthy of its place as a companion volume 
to Professor Max Muller’s “ Religions of India,” but 
as distinctly the best concise presentation o: our 
knowledge of ancient Egypt generally. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, 
by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’SCIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
trom origina! designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and © ‘orrecied. l6mo, 678 pages. Tack,Gilt Edge. Price 
$5. Mailed on receipt ot price. E. Claxton & Co.,Phila. 


Those answering an Advertisemen 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


Encyclopeedia at a merely nominal cost. 


somely bound in cloth, for the same printed 


half Russia, gilt top, price #15.00. 


$6.25. 


—_ terms to early subscribers. 


in dae for $6.:25, and in half Russia, gilt top, for 


when complete 


one be returned at once, if not satisfac 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols , $10.50. 
Milinan’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2. 

Macaulay’s History of England. vols. $1. 50. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 ce 

Macaulay’s Essays and Poems. 

h ambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, 4 vols.. 


Knight 8 History of England, 4 vols., $3.00 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 .$1 .50. 
Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, §@c 

Young’s Concordance, 3ll 000 (pre- 
paring 

Acme Library of Biography, 50c 

Book of Fables, Asop, etc., illus., 

Milton’s Comple te Works, conte. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 
Works ot Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 
The Koran o Mahommed, by Sale, cents. ' 
Adventures of Don Quixote, — cents. 
Arabian Nichts, illus., §0 cent 

sunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 50 cents. 


An Amazing 
The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influevce in 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordingly we ¢ive 


I 
Robinson Crusoe, illus., 
Munchausen and Gulliver’ 8 traveln illus., 50 cents. 


lar may be sent ip postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


only one in a place. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovérs of good books 
the * Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great 


It is a verbatim reprint Of ‘the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil type. hand 


on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in 


e first ten volumes are ready for delivery. Vol. ll will be ready 
July 10. The remaining volumes will be completed by October next. 


Offer. S 6.25. 


all, whose orders and money are received d oritaea month of July, we will supply the 15 volumes: 


25. To any one sending from any place. where 


we have no special agent (usually the leading nookseller of the town), a club of five orders, we will allow a 
commission of 10 per cent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes 


A soechnee volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for §0 cents, orir half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, 
tory. 


CHAMBER’SS ENCYCLOPADIA” comprises the first 15 volumes of our “Library ot Universal Knowl 
edge,’’and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus. ss 30 cts. 
Acme Library of Modern 
American Patriotism, 50 c¢ 
Taine’s History of English ie rature, 75 cts. 
Cecil's Book of Natural Histo ry. Re 
Pictorial Handy Lexicon 245 
Sayings, by author of Sparrowsrass Papers, 50 cts. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works cts 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. 2 vols, $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.25. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ill., 90 cts. 
Works of Flavius Josephus, $2, 
Comic History of the U. S., Hopkins, ilius.. 50 eta, 
Health by Exercise, Dr. ‘Geo. H. Tayior, 40 cts. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cts. 
Library Magazine, 10 cts. 4 No., $1 a 
Library Magazine, bound ‘volumes, 60 ¢ 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawy er, rae. 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, post. 
age extra. Mostof the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 
sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. Fractious of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Tribune Building, New York, 


Agencies :—Boston, H. L. Hastings: Philadelphia, Leary & Co,.; Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Brown, Bager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Caad wick; ia smaller itowns, the leading Bookseller, 


APPLETONS’ 
New Handy-Volume Series. 


Brilliant Novelettes : Romance, Adventure, 
Travels, Humor ; Historic, Literary, 
and Society Monographs. 

1. JET: Her Face or her Fortune? By 


Mrs. Annie Edwardes, »uthor of “Archie Lov. 


ell,” “Ought We to Visit Her?’ ete. Scents. 
2. ASTRUGGLE. By Barnet Phillips. 
25 cents. 


3. MISERICORDIA. Ry Ethel Lynn 


Linton. 2 cents. 

4. GORDON BALDWIN, and THE 
PHILOSOPHER'S PENDU LUM. By Rudolph 
Lindau. 25 cents. 


5. THE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. By 


Katherine 8S. Macquoid. W cents. 


6. ESSAYS OF ELIA. First Series. 
By Charles Lamb. 3 cents. 


7. THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. By J. 
SHERIDAN Le Fanvu, author ot * Uncle Silas.” 
ete. 25 cents. 

8. THE HOUSE OF THE TWO BAR- 


BELS. By ANDRE THEURIET, author of * Ge- 
rard’ 3 Marriage,” he Godson ot a Mar- 
quis," ete. Ww cents. 

9, LIGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH 


Biographical and Anecdotical 
Skete hes of Famous Actors of the Old Eng- 
Reprinted from ‘* Temple Bar.” 


10. IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
From the “Nineteenth Century.” By 
Dale. I. Society. 11. Polities. TI. Popular 
Education. IV. Religion. cents. 
THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By 


Madame Charles Revbaud. 25 cents. 


14. MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S  DIA- 
mounds. By Julan Hawthorne, author of 
“Bressant,” “Garth,” ete. 20 cents. 
16. THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOS- 
ERS. Weents; cloth, c nts. 
17. ANTOINETTE. A Story. By An- 
dré Theuriet. 2 cents. 
1k. JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. By 
Julian Sturgis. Weents. 
19. MRS. JACK. -A Story. By Frances 
Eleanor Trollope. 20 cents. 
20. ENGLISH LITERA:i URE. From 596 
to ix32. By T. Arnold. Reprinted from the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.”’’ 25 cents. 
22. BEACONSFIELD. A Sketch of the 


Literary and Political Career of Benjamin 
Disraeli, now Ear! of Beaconsfield. Wiih two 
Portraits. By George M. Towle. 25 cents. 


24. THE DISTURBING ELEMENT. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 30 cents. 

25. FAIRY TALES: Their Origin and 
Mesning. By John Thackeray Bunce. 2 cts. 

26. THOMAS CARLYLE. His Life—his 
Books—his Theories. By Alt ed H. Guernsey. 
Ww cents; cloth, 60 cents 

28. THE GREAT ITALIAN AND 
FRENCH COMPOSERS. By George T. Ferris. 
30 cents: cloth, 6) cents. 

29. RUSKIN ON PAINTING. With a 
Biographical Sketch 3) cents; cloth, # cents, 

30. AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLE- 
MAN. By Julian Sturgis, author ot ** John-a- 
Dieams.’’ 3cents; cloth, 6 cents. 

34. THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By Charles Lamb. Weents. 

35. THE YELLOW MASK. By Wilkie 
Collins. 25cents. 

36. A-SADDELE IN THE WILD WEST. 
ot Travel. By William H. Rideing. 

37. MONEY. A Tale. By Jules Tardieu. 
25 cents. 

38. PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles 


Reade. W cents. 

39. “MY QUEEN.” 25 cents. 

40. UNCLE CESAR. By Madame Charles 
Reybaud. 2 cents. 


41. THE DISTRACTED YOUNG 
PREACHER, by T. Hardy; and HESTER by 


B. M. Butt. 25 cents. 
42. TABLE-TALK. By Leigh Hunt. 


30 cents. 

43. CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By 
Charles Reade. W cents. 

44. THE WORLD’S PARADISES. By 
8S. G. W. Benjamin. ® cents. 

45. THE ALPENSTOCK. Edited by W. 
H. Rideing. We. 

46. COMEDIES FOR AMATEUR ACT- 
ING. Edited by J. B. Matthews. 30 cents. 

47. VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
A. Edwardes. Scents. 

48. GREAT SINGERS: Bordoni to Son- 
tag. By G.T. Ferris. 30 cents. 

49. A STROKE OF DIPLOMACY. By 
Victor Cherbuliez. 2 cents. 

50. LORD MACAULAY. His Life-—his 
Writings. By Charles H. Jones. 30 cents. 

51. THE RETURN OF THE PRINCESS. 

By Jacques Vincent. 25 cents. 

52. A SHORT LIFE OF CHARLES 

DICKENS. By ©.H. Jones. 35 cents. 

53. STRAY MOMENTS WITH THACK- 

ERAY. By W. Il. Rideing. 30 cents. 

54. DR. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. 

By E. Bellamy. 25 cents. 

55 & 56. SECOND THOUGHTS. By 

Rhoda Broughton. 25 cents each. 

57. TWO RUSSIAN IDYLS: Marcella, 


Estira. ®cen_s. 


58. STRANGE STORIES. By Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. 3 cents. 
59. LITTLE COMEDIES. By Julian 


Sturgis. Paper. Wcents. 


60. FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS. By 


Maurice Mauris. Paper. 35 cents. 
61. SHORT LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


A selection may be had of the volumes bound in 
loth price, cents each. 

**Any volume mailed, post- paid,to any address 
within the United States or Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 


D, APPLETON & £o.. Publishers, 
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JUDICIOUS ECONOMY. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


NEW ENGLAND matron once wisely remarked : 
‘¢Economy is a gift from God. Don’t censure 


too severely those who, not so richly endowed, seem — 


lacking in this trait.” In one sense this is correct. All 
of good in ourselves, our friends or our surroundings 
comes from our Father’s hand, with his blessing. Yet 
there are no God-given talents or traits of character 
that cannot be, in more or less degree, enhanced by 
careful cultivation, and thus incorporated in our being 
so as to become a noticeable feature in any character 
that values it sufficiently to think and labor for its 
perfecting. Many find it easy to economize in large 
expenses, but very laborious and disagreeable - if 
obliged to do so in the smaller items of household ex- 
penditure. And yet it is in the small things that waste 
becomes most destructive. A very erroneous idea 
prevails with many that any thought spent over small 
outlays—sober deliberation over economy in little 
things—is evidevce of low and mean traits of charac- 
ter, and betokens miserly habits. We have heard it 
said that to feel one must stop and calculate—exam- 
ine articles with reference to the cost rather than to 
taste, to deliberate upon the sum total before daring 
to buy—would make life unendurable. To stop and 
examine an old garment, and learn if by any ingenuity 
it could be turned, retrimmed, or remodeled so as to 
answer another season, instead of buying something 
new, would be a torture which would banish half the 
comfort of living. ‘*To pick up pins and needles, 
carefully sew buttons and strings, and keep before the 
mind all the time the necessity of economy, would 
make me feel so little, so mean, I should despise my- 
self. I'd sooner spend freely as long as the little I 
have lasts, and then go to the poorhouse, or die, 
than be a slave to economy.” 

This is no imaginary talk, but something similar or 
worse is often uttered, and girls who spring up from 
childhood to maturity inclined to such false notions 
are not the kind to make the wives in whom the hearts 
of their husbands can safely trust; and their children 
will not rise up and call them blessed. Waste and ex- 
travagance go hand in hand; and those who thus seek 
their own gratification and indulgence bring no com- 
fort to those with whom they are most closely con- 
nected, because they minister to their own selfish de- 
sires regardless of the good of others. 

Parents often err, doubtless, by being over strict in 
matters of economy, and while trying to enforce its 
practice teach their children to feel only disgust at the 
idea. For this reason, perhaps, together with some 
others which are hard to explain, the young seem to 
shun the very idea of economy of late, and would feel 
that they were outside of the pale of good or rather 
genteel society if they allowed themselves to speak of 
it; but to attempt to practice it would shut them away 
from certain acquaintances as altogether an inferior 
class of beings. 

Many who are absolutely compelled to try and 
economize closely look upon it as an evil to be greatly 
deplored, and to be attempted secretly. For the 
world they would not have it known how they “strive 
to keep up appearances” by outwardly bringing their 
surroundings into some little harmony with their more 
wealthy neighbors’. The ingenuity they must practice 
to do this, and to conceal the many deprivations they 
submit to rather than forego this outside show, would 
be worthy of all praise if practiced openly, without re- 
gard to foolish criticisms. 

Those who have the gift to practice a judicious 
economy, and carefully watch to prevent any waste be- 
cause it is right, not from any mean, miserly desire to 
hoard, and carry the practice into all the departments 
over which they rule, are blessed with a talent for 
which they may be grateful. This talent judiciously 
used is recognized by all sensible people as most de- 
sirable, even by those who are placed in circum- 
stances where there is no necessity for rigid watchful- 
ness and care. 

But itis not merely as a matter of necessity that we 
wish to urge all good housekeepers to look to this, 
and see that thriftand carein the management of their 
affairs is not simply a duty which their own interest 
demands” should be conscientiously practiced, but if 
rightly viewed it is, or may be, a source of great 
pleasure. The frugal use of the means put into their 
hands may give more true pleasure to those who have 
an abundance of this world’s good than they can find in 
the usual round of fashionable amusements and dissi- 
pation, which is too often supposed to be the distinc- 
tive mark of good suciety. 

If one can command the money to make purchases of 
household stores by the large quantities, and recognizes 
the greager convenience of so doing, there is no degra- 
dation in doing it because also, in most cases, it is 


the better economy, But having bought by the whole- 


sale, and generously filled their storehouses, they must 
not imagine their work is finished. They are but 
stewards of God’s bounties, and a steward may not re- 
lax the care laid upon him. Many details can be put 
into the hands of subordinates, but never so entirely 
as to free the head of the household of the responsi- 
bility and relieve her from careful supervision of all 
expenditures. If the mistress ofa house is willing to 
submit to the rule and tyranny of a housekeeper, that 
is a matter of personal taste with which we are in no 
wise inclined to meddle; but no such subordinate can 
lift the responsility from the shoulders of the true 
head of the house. 

One of the great evils of extravagance and lack 
of economy in the mistress of the household is the in- 
jury done to her subordinates. Our servants are quick 
imitators, and if the mistress is easy and careless in her 
expenditures she may be sure her maidens will follow 
her example, and make sad waste of the materials put 
into their hands. The improvident class, from which 
our help mostly come, soon learn the lessons taught 
by such example and become careless of the property 
of the employer, even when they have no thought of 
appropriating anything-to their own use. But such 
lessons, it should be remembered, make our employ- 
ees, Of both sexes, totally unfit to manage a home 
of their own, or save enough, when family cares 
come upon them, to keep them from the poorhouse. 

How many of us have seen what wretched, incom- 
petent creatures those girls become after marriage 
who have lived in wealthy families, with a great abun- 
dance to work with and no cautions from their em- 
ployer to use it discreetly and with a true economy. 
Such lessons might have saved them, and prepared 
them so to care for their own small earnings and those of 
their hard working husbands as to enable them to build 
up little comfortable homes for themselves and rear 
and educate their children with such care that they 
might become among our most influential citizens. But 
unless those wealthy ladies with whom they took their 
first lessons were of those who feel the true responsibil- 
ity of their positions and the guidance they owe to their 
servants, when the untutored damsels marry they drift 
as helplessly as a rudderless ship in a storm, and year 
by year sink down into deeper poverty and wretched- 
ness, ending, perhaps, in a pauper’s grave; when, 
had they learned the lessons of true economy in their 
employers’ bountifully supplied houses, they might 
have owned neat and comfortable homes, where their 
children might have grown up happy, respectable and 
useful. 


MY ROBINS NEST. 
By F. M. 


T was about the middle of May, when the lilacs were 
in bloom and the air was filled with the scent of 
the apple blossoms, that my robin began to have seri- 
ous thought of going to housekeeping. I say my robin 
advisedly ; for, though there were in reality a pair of 
them, Dame Robin so took the lead, and left her spouse 
so manifestly and entirely in the background, that to 
all intents and purposes there were but one. 

We were first apprised of her intentions by an un- 
usual twittering in the lilac under my window, but did 
not pay much heed thereto, as this bush is often inves- 
tigated by robins on housekeeping purposes intent 
who, for some reason, are not suited with the situa- 
tion and conclude to build elsewhere. But the next 
morning we were surprised by seeing a habitation 
under full progress of construction right under our 
very windows! Surely a busier robin never was seen. 
She did all the work herself, while the ‘‘ head of the 
family” occasionally called round to see how matters 
were progressing, or, perched upon aneighboring tree, 
warned his mate of the approach of a cat or other in- 
truder. Poor fellow! he did all he could, evidently 
having the will to help if not the power, and taking a 
vast interest in what was going on. 

By nightfall the nest was completed, and evidently 
entirely to Dame Robin’s mind, for the next morning 
our nest was no longer empty but contained a tiny 
blue egg. The next day another appeared, and then 
another, till there were three in the nest, and then how 
proud and happy our two birdies were! Dame Robin, 
still taking the work upon her own shoulders, now be- 
gan the tedious process of incubation. Sometimes, 
when she had gone away for a short time to take an 
airing, her mate would come and sit upon the edge of 
the nest and gaze upon its contents, apparently en- 
tranced with admiration. But. when the mistress of 
the household returned she would give him a peck 
with a very knowing and important air, and send him 
about his business. ‘‘ My dear sir,’’ one could imagine 
her saying, ‘‘ you are all very well in your proper place, 
but pray do not attempt to venture beyond your 
sphere. As to allowing you to curl up your great, 
awkward legs on these precious eggs, the idea is not 
to be thought of for a moment.” 

So Sir Robin gave up, as in daty bound, and after- 


ward contented himself by bringing: his onde wife 
all the choicest morsels of food he could find, and pre- 
senting them to her on the nest with the most affec- 
tionate air imaginable. 

At the expiration of ten days there was quite a stir 
among our birds. A little gaping mouth appeared in 
the nest, then another and another in quick succession. 
Such tiny birds! It did not seem as if there were 
enough of any one of them to form the nucleus of a 
robin; but they grew and developed with amazing ra- 
pidity. Plenty of business now for both the parent 
birds, for the little ones were never satisfied and the 
gaping mouths were always open. All sorts of ene- 
mies, too, were to be guarded against. Often has my 
morning nap been disturbed by the frightened cries of 
the robins, though I could discern nothing to alarm 
them. Yet cats and crows were numerous, and there 
was doubtless good cause for anxiety. 

Meanwhile our little birds were fast becoming full- 
fledged robins. First they changed to downy balls, 
then the feathers began to appear, and they would look 
up at us, when we opened the windows over their 
heads, with round, inquiring eyes. No fear in them, 
however, for they had not yet learned that there was 
any evil in the world. 

When they were a fortnight old the two larger and 
stronger birds flew, leaving one smaller and weaker 
than the others behind. Poor little fellow! how he 
longed to go, yet feared to try his newly acquired 
power! He would get up on the very edge of the 
nest and almost tumble off, then settle back again in 
despair. Finally he hopped on to the very topmost 
twig of the lilac, and sat there for a long time, appar- 
ently meditating upon the uncertainty of life. While 
busy about some household task I heard a veritable 
hurrah from the robins. Running hastily to look, I 
found that the timid little bird had gone forth into the 
wide, wide world, and was singing most lustily from 
a neighboring tree. 

So the empty nest is now left to itself, a pathetic 
reminder of the happy little family who placed them- 
selves under our protection and became for a time 
almost a part of the household. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

I wish through the column of “ Hints, ‘cena and Ex- 
periences’’ to obtain information with reference to the care 
of a *“* mocking-bird.’’ Have had a canary for years, but don’t 
know how to take care of a mocking-bird. What and how 
shall I feed it? etc. Is a caged mocking-bird short lived ? 
Am an old subscriber and have obtained information through 
this column before, and shall look for this information with 
much interest in next issue of the Christian Union. We 
couldn’t keep house withoutit. I think Aunt I atience hasa 
mocking-bird. Mrs. Dr. W. F. R. 


_ Thanks to one of my nieces, I have a beautiful mocking- — 
bird. I put into the food-cup in its cage daily a portion 
of a boiled Irish potato and ‘hard-boiled yolk of egg 
mixed with some prepared food for mocking-birds, such as 
is sold in bottles. ‘The latter is not a necessity, I am told, 
but I have been recommended to use it. About “ every 
other day” I give the bird a meal-worm, which he gladly 
takes from my hand if I can bring myself to hold the 
worm, I have learned to catch flies for him, and an occa- 
sional spider is a good thing for him, especially if he seems 
not well. Once inthe early spring he seemed quite sick, 
and the children went spider hunting under the stimulus 
of a large price for each spider. Perhaps as it was cold 
weather it was not very much to my credit as a house- 
kreper that they could find none about the house; but the 
barn furnished two or three, and the bird took them eagerly. 
Whether his recovery is due to them or not I cannot say; 
but I always now administer a spider if he droops. A 
little apple, tomato, or a berry pleases him, and a few 


_ants’ eggs, such as I buy at the bird store, are a great treat. 


I bave not found a mocking-bird difficult to take care of. 
In all respects except food we treat him like a canary, 
giving him, however, a much largercage. Plenty of clean 
sand, fresh drinking water, a bath, and good air and sun- 
light, without subjecting him to strong winds or great heat 
—this, perbaps, coversall. In my Writing Desk I have a 
letter which may throw some further light ou the matter. 
I do not know how long they live, but believe they do not 
become Bites: singers till they are three years old. 
AUNT PATIENCE, 


I find many valuable thingsin your column of Hints, 
Questions and Experiences. I come with ‘‘ experiences.” 

I wonder how many readers of this column know what 
an excellent thing soot is to keep insects and worms away 
from rose bushes and dahlias? 

About a quart of soot taken from the base of the chimney 
and dug into the soil around the roots of each one will not 
only keep away the troublesome pests but help them to 
make an astonishing growth. 

I treated my roses and dahlias this way as soon as my 
rose—bushes began to leaf out and the dahlias had got to 
growing nicely; I have not found a dahlia borer this sum- 
mer and but two or three rose slugs on fifteen bushes. 

Ic is a fine thing for rose-bushes to shower them once a 
week with soap-suds, not very strong; add to three gallons 


of .the suds a teacupful of salt; shower them after sundown, 
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being careful to wet the soil for some distance around, and 
again next morning with clear water, before the sun gets 
werm on the bushes; hoe the ground around them at least 
once a week till after they are done blooming. 

I dip my tea-roses in a weak solution of the same kind 
twice a week in winter, dipping them in clear water about 
an hour afterward—result, no red spiders; the best time to 
do it is in the morning, after the sweeping has been done; 
it then keeps them clean from lint and dust. If you want 


calla lilies that will be a delight to your eyes all winter 


try the following directions, I obtamed my idea from 
‘* Vick,’’ and have proved the worth of it: 

Turn the callas out of the pots. This should be done the 
first of June. Take all the soil out from among the roots 
(no matter if you do break off some of the long white roots); 
break off all the small bulbs that will be found growing 
out from the old bulb; dig up a rich, mellow place in the 
garden; spread out the roots, and plant out the calla as 

carefully as you would a fine cabbage, and take the same 
care of it; the roots will then be storing up strength for the 
coming winter. 

A friend writes me that she had forty calla blossoms at 
one time, but that was in California, where the roots stay 
out of doors in the open ground the year round. 

The first of September, or before frost, prepare some 
rich soil for potting by taking a lump of tinner’s charcoal, 
size of a coffee cup, and pounding it fine as dust, mixing it 
with the soil, and then sifting it. Put broken dishes in the 
bottom of a terra-cotta pot, or a lava one; fill in the sifted 
soil, potting the calla carefully; wet the soil thoroughly, 
once, and set it away ina cool, shadyroom. Do not give 
it water, unless the soil appears dry, till you see the new 
leaves coming; then give it all the soil will take up, and no 
more. After cold, freezing weather sets in put boiling 
water in the saucer and tepid water on the soil; put in the 
sun as soon as the leaves start after potting; don’t tip 
down the pot and let it — during the summer. 

Mrs. L L. R. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER.—We have never found anything 
thoroughly efficacious to destroy water-bugs but Paris 
green. It must be used with care, of course. In a city 
house some years agO we were overrun with them. An 
indefatigable servant druve them away by using the pow- 
der with the most assiduous care. Following her plan we 
drove them away from our country home, which they at- 
tacked in great numbers. This was our plan. The pow- 
der was kept in a distinctly labeled box and under lock 
and key. Just before closing the kitchen for the night, 
which must not be done until thoroughly clean, the Paris 
green was scattered lavishly where they most did congre- 
gate, and more or less all around the base-board and the 
pipes. The very first thing in the morning the kitchen 
was thoroughly swept and the sweepings placed beyond 
any possibility of barm. Borax willsometimes keep them 
away when they have been once banished. If any one 
knows a better way we should be glad to learnit, although 
it is two or three years since a water-bug ventured to show 
himself on our premises. | 


Please tell the lady who is troubled with red ants to 
trap them. 
Five years ago lI accidentally discovered how this could 


- be dove. 


By looking carefully you can track them right to their 
home in some crack in cupboard or pantry. Just hereseta 
tive-cent tin cup with a little lard melted in it. Wash the 
rest of the cupboard with salt water, and very soon the 
ants will find the trap in great numbers; when they are 
easily disposed of by tapping the inverted cup over a hot 
stove-lid. Then return the trap to their haunt and it is 
again ready for service. At first dispose of the ants col- 
lected several times a day, and two or three times a week 
heat the lard. 

Of course it is a little trouble, but nothing compared to 


the satisfaction of knowing where to look for them, and of. 


ooking for them at your leisure. 
From one who has often received benetit from sugges- 
tions made in The Christian Union. SARAH S. POOL. 
CLYDE, Ohio, June 30, 1880. 


The ‘‘ American; Entomologist,’’ noticed in this column 
two weeks since as published in Washington, D. C., is 
issued by the Hub Publishing Co., of New York, at 325 
Pearl Street. Subscription price, $2 per annum, 


Troublesome ants are easily destroyed with arsenic and 
sugar, and about their burrows it may be administered 
with entire safety. C. 


@Our Poung Folks. 


AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


By B. BANKS, 


T was a bright day in summer. ‘The ocean had put 

on all his company manners, and was calling as 

mildly as he could in his gruff voice for his merry 
play-fellows, the children. 

Two ‘of these play-fellows were at that moment 
sitting on the hotel piazza ‘‘ counting out their money.” 
One of them held in her hand a small woeden box, 
from which, through a hole in the cover, she was shak- 
ing out the pennies. ‘‘ There, Jen,” she said, ‘‘ there 


are three pennies, and here comes a three-center ; that 
makes six cents. Tom says you can get half a pound 
of those little crackers, up at the new store, for nine 
cents, J want one cent for candy, so how many do 


you think we could get for five cents? I’ve only six. 
and there isn’t another one in the old thing; listen,’ 
and she shook the empty box. ‘‘How many do you 
think, Jen?” 

| ** Oh”’—said Jennie, considering, ‘‘ half a pound for 
nine cents—I guess about half of a half. Any way, 
we'll ask for five cents’ worth. Shall I ask mammaif I 
can go with you?” 

‘Yes, only hurry.” 

Away ran Jennie and soon came back with the de- 
sired permission. 

‘“‘T can go, but mamma says we'd better go right 
down to the beach when we come back. They’re all 
going now. Come along.” 

It was not a long walk to the store, and the obliging 
shopman readily agreed to give them as ‘‘ many crack- 


weigh them out, but was interrupted by a little scream 
from Jennie. 

Oh, Kitty,” she said, ‘‘ only see here ; how cunning! 
Can’t we get this kind?” 

‘“Oh, my,” said Kitty, ‘‘ yes, they’re lovely. We'd 
rather have this kind, if you please—-if they don’t cost 
any more,” she added, doubtfully. 

‘*Same price,” said the shopman, and he soon had 
them tied up ina neat little bundle and handed them 
to her across the counter with the remark, ‘‘ Anything 
else?” 

‘¢ Yes, a lemon-stick, please, for a penny. 
lemon-stick, don’t you, Jen?” 

Jennie agreed, and the two little girls, the cafidy and 
the crackers were soon on their way home. Never be- 
fore had they seen crackers of such cunning shapes. 
There were tea-pots, sugar-bowls, cream-pitchers, 
plates, goblets, and in fact, as Kitty said, ‘‘a whole 
tea party.” 

The first thing on reaching the beach was, of course, 
to show this wonderful purchase to their friends, who 
admired the crackers as much as could be desired. 

‘‘ How very convenient!” said Jennie’s elder sister, 
Miss Julia. ‘‘ You will never have any dishes to wash. 
When you’ve finished dinner just fall to work and eat 
the plates. It will save a great deal of trouble.”’ 

The children laughed and ran off to their play. 

The next thing was to find, if possible, some safe re- 
treat out of the reach of teasing Toms or snatching 
babies. This was rather difficult, as the beach was full 
of people. At length they turned a bench ever on one 
side, and behind this partial shelter brought out their 
cracker crockery and went to house-Keeping. A piece 
of board which they found on the shore served fora 
table after it was propped up by a stone at each cor- 
ner. The under side of the bench they thought would 
make a good side-board, and it was accordingly orna- 
mented with a long row of dishes. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Madame Kitty, ‘‘let’s have a tea-party; the candy 
will do for things to eat, and we might break up some 
of the crackers too. We don’t need so many pitchers ; 
do we? The table is so big I guess we’d better put on 
all the dishes to fillup. It won’t make any difference 
to have a lot of one kind; will it? Let’s see; who ’ll 
we invite?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Jennie, ‘‘not Tom, ’cause he’ll eat the 
dishes, and Seaton and the baby grab everything so. 
We'll save some crackers for them; but there’s Lottie 
and Minnie. Shall I invite them?” 

‘* Yes; I'll set the table while you’re gone.”’ 

‘* Hullo,’’ said a voice from the other side of the 
bench, ‘‘ that’s a high old tea-party, with nothing but 
dishes! Who’d go to a party and have nothing to 


eat?” 
‘¢Now, Tom, how did you know where we were? 


You're not invited, anyw*y, and, besides, we have got 
something to eat.” 
‘¢ Let’s see it.” 

‘* No, you'll grab. 
won’t either, 
got.” 
‘* Well, there, it’s candy; and please don’t tease or 
do anything, Tom, because we want to play before we 
eat ’em, and it’s all fixed. If you go away I’ll give you 
9 tea-pot and a sugar-bowl.” 
‘* All right, hand ’em up.”’ 
Kitty hastily obeyed and Tom retreated with his 
plunder. Here Jennie appeared with her two young 
friends, and the four little girls sat down to enjoy 
themselves. 
‘*Do you take milk and sugar in your tea, Mrs. 
Smith?” inquired Kitty of Lottie, her next neighbor. 
‘*Me want tea-party too,” broke in a small voice. 
Mrs. Smith and her friends looked up in dismay. 
_** There’s Seaton, and the baby too,” said poor Kitty. 
‘* Now, Ellen, why did you bring them here?” 
‘*T couldn’t keep them, Miss Kitty,” said Ellen. ‘I 
told them you were having a tea-party and wouldn’t 
want them, but that brought them all the more.” . 
‘‘ Of course,” began Kitty impatiently, but Jennie in- 
terrupted her. 
‘Oh, never mind,” she said good-naturedly. ‘‘ We’ll 


I like 


jast want to see what you’ve 


play they’re our children) Now, Seaton, you sit right 


ers as they could get for five cents.” He began to 


here until we'll ask you if you’ll have something. Will 
you?” 

‘* Yes,” said Seaton gravely. 

‘*And, baby, you sit on Lottie’s lap. Oh, Kitty, 
there’s a sand-hopper on the table: knock it off. Now, 
let’s go on. Oh, where’s my plate?” 

‘* And mine, too?” said Minnie, who sat next. ‘‘And 
the tea-pot and milk-pitcher I put down at that end? I 
believe Seaton took them when we were all diving after 
that sand-hopper. Jen, look and see.” 

‘*Open your mouth, Seaton,” said the little girl. 

The small mouth slowly opened, and there, in a very 
limited space, were squeezed the tea-pot and milk- 
pitcher, and one plate. The other one was crunched 
out of shape in the fat hand. 

‘*Oh, Seaton, that was very naughty! Oh, dear, 
there’s Tom again !”’ 

‘* Hullo,’’ said Tom’s cheerful voice once more, and 
Tom himself came into sight, as he seated himself on 
the overturned bench. ‘‘Isn’t it almost time to clear off 
the table? I cametohelp. Who ever heard of having 
such a lot of sugar-bowls and tea-pots on one table? 
All lying flat on their backs, too.” 

‘* Tom,” said his sister severely, ‘‘if you don’t go 
away I’ll tell mamma. We play the dishes are stand- 
ing up right.” : 

‘* Well, give me another cracker and I'll stop.” 

Kitty handed up the tea-pot, and Tom sat still and 
and enjoyed it as long as it lasted, which was.not a 
great length of time 

The little girls returned once more to their play, but 
concluded, as their visitors were so hungry, it would 
be well to begin on the provisions for the sake of sav- 
ing the dishes, when— 

Look !” cried Lottie. ‘‘ There goes baby with that 
biggest tea-pot you saved out to keep.” 

“Oh,” groaned Kitty, ‘it’s my loveliest one; I 
thought I put that away. Baby! Baby, stop!” All 
became very much excited, and even Ellen and Tom— 
joined in the chase. Then the ocean, who had been all 
this time creeping nearer and nearer when nobody 
noticed, thought perhaps this was a good chance for 
him. Nobody had invited him to the party, but should 
he wait for an invitation? Now when the children’s 
backs were turned he sent one wave running up the 
beach higher than the rest. It put out one white hand, 
seized the board table and ran quickly back again. The 
little girls looked around just wh time to see it disap- 
pear. The next wavethrew the tableup on the beach, 
but the hungry uninvited ocean had swallowed all 
the pretty little dishes. 

‘* Now,” wailed Kitty, teed re all gone, and I’d only 
eaten one.” 

Tea-potty all down,” said showing her little 
empty pink mouth. F 

‘* Yes, and she’s eaten my best tea-pot,” continued 
poor Kitty; ‘‘ I thought you were holding her, Lot- 
tie!” 

‘* So I was, but I forgot about her when Tom came. 
I thought he was going to take things.” 

Tom looked penitent. 

‘* Never mind, Kit,’’ he said, consolingly, ‘I've got 
seven cents papa gave me yesterday. I'll go downand 
get you some more, and, honor bright, I won’t come 
near you till they’re all eatenup. SeeifI do. But you 
see, Kitty, youdid have your dishes washed afte? all. 
The only trouble was that the dish-pan was a little too 
big; that’s all.” And away went Tom, quite enter- 
tained by his own wit. 

As for the ocean, he laughed softly to himself all up 
and down the shore, to think how nicely he had cheated 
the children out of theirtea-party : and when he roared 
so loudly that night, when his young friends were fast 
asleep, I think it was still his merriment at the remem- 
brance of how he had gone uninvited to a feast and 
swallowed the entire contents of the table at one 
mouthful. 


THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 
GLACIAL HILLS AGAIN. 

HE terminal moraine spoken of in our last is to be 

found only in a comparatively narrow belt o- 
country, generally running east and west. The gravel 
ridges alluded to at the close of that article are much 
more widely distributed, at least in the eastern part of 
the country. From the borders of New Brunswick to 
the Connecticut River, for example, a gravel ridge 
stretching north and south has been found every ten 
or fifteen miles. Many of you have probably seen 
short sections of some of these ridges, and known them 
as ‘*‘ whale-backs,”’ ‘‘ horse-backs” or ‘‘ Indian ridges.” 
Where known by some such names they are generally 
supposed to extend only a half mile or so; but several 
systems of them have heen traced a hundred miles 
north and gouth. They are very similar to what the 
geologists in Scotland have called kames. We shall 
sometimes use that name and sometimes call them - 
simply gravel ridges. 


Jn shape these ridges are not unlike a railroad em- 
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bankment, steep on both sides and often too narrow | read, and you will yourself realize the benefit. One of | § The ‘“‘rover” has greater freedom in that he can 


for a carriage way. A fully developed section rises 
seventy-five or a hundred feet, with a base three hun- 
dred feet across. 

While their general direction in New England is 
very nearly north and south—the same as the scratches 
on the rocks—the kames are in detail very crooked, 
like a brook which meanders right and left yet all the 
time runs toward the sea. Spurs shoot out from the 
principal ridge right and left, sometimes returning to 
the ridge and forming an inclosed basin. Sometimes 
the ridge parts right and left and comes together again, 
forming an almost circular basin. 

Sometimes the ridge will disappear at the edge of a 
swamp or against a high hill, and be found again a 
mile or two further on. But the Kames often keep 
right on over hills less than two hundred feet in 
height, which shows they must have been formed 
when solid ice filled the valleys at least to that depth. 

The material of the kames is sand, gravel, pebbles 
and angular stones. Sometimes there is stratification, 
sometimes almost none. A pebble or angular stone 
two feet through is as likely to be found on the very 
summit of the ridge as at the bottom. This mixed 
arrangement of coarse and fine material could not 
have been the result if the ridges had been formed 
solely by water. Their explanation is to be sought in 
the united action of ice and water when the return of 
a warmer climate melted the ice and drove the great 
glacier back toward the North Pole. Probably each 
kame marks the course of ariver on the ice during 
that melting period. 

The great glacier is a long way in the past, but we 
can study the monster to good advantage from the 
moraine hills and gravel ridges, as a naturalist can 
study the extinct mammoth from his skeleton. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
O you know how much trouble you would save 
yourself and other people if you keep your things 
in order? No! of course you don’t. But I wish you 
would all put on your thinking-caps and devote your- 
selves for a little while to that subject. What a hunt 
little Trixie has just had for her hat! And while she was 
hunting the children all started off, leaving her in a 
great state ofgrief. All the trouble came to her and 
to us because she did not hang the hat on the nail, but 
left it on the grass under the hammock. Not only the 
little ones, but pretty big ones, even young ladies and 
gentlemen, do just such things. Harry sings out—for 
he has a very musical voice—*‘ Aunt Patience, haven’t 
any of my collars come up from the wash?” 

** Not one, my dear, for there were none sent down.” 

‘* Oh, yes, there were, a lot of ’em; and they must have 
got into uncle’s drawers or among Donald’s things.”’ 

So there’s a hunt, and after all they’re found at the 
bottom of Harry’s trunk, where he tossed them when 
he was ‘*“in a hurry ” hunting for some other mislaid, 
or rather not-laid-at-all thing. So, dear boys and girls, 
try to be orderly. It saves time, money and temper 
for yourselves and other people. 

HAMERSVILLE, Obio, Feb. 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I wish to thank you for the pretty Christmas greeting 
you sent, and also to tell you wbat books I bave read during 
the past year. 

I have read * Recreations in Astronomy,” ** Old Tales Re- 
told in Grecian Mythology,” Bayard Taylor’s ** Views 
Afoot,” and “Land of the Saracen,’’ Redpath’s * United 
States History,” andI am reading Green’s** Short History 
of the English People.’ 1 like Bayard Taylor’s books better 
than any others 1 bave ever read, and next to them I like 
Longfellow and Dickens. My sisters belong to the C. L. 8.C. 
and | can read their books, though I am not a member. I 
think I should like to be if 1 were older. 

Ever your niece, ELLA M. 

Here, you see, is a good list of books to read; it is 
just as good now as if it had been printed as soon as it 
was written. 

BARRY, Ill., Feb. 2, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of the nieces, and wri'e asking to be 
initiated. I am eleven years old, my brother pine and my 
sister seven. We were born in St. Louis, and lived there 
until last March, when we came to be with grandpa in the 
country. We live two miles from Barry, where there is an 
eight-room scbool which we atiend. In the cicy we had only 
one block to walk to school. Lately the roads have been so 
muddy that we have walked through the fields. 1 study 
geography, arithmetic, writing, reading and spelling. I take 
music lessons, which I like very much. I «enjoy horseback 
riding. raising chicks and cultivating a fl»wer-bed. J read 
Tbe Christian Union, ** Youth’s Compapion,’”’ New York 
Evangclist,’’ Herald and Presbyter,”’ and some weekly 


my boys, about ten years old, is reading ‘‘ Mary Queen 
of Scots,” by Mr. Jacob Abbott, and it is much better 
for him than reading newspapers all the time, however 
good ones they may be. Try it, won’t you? 


Hovma, Louisiana, July, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I wonder why it is you have never received any letters 
from Louisiana. I have searched your pleasant column 
through and through, each week, hoping to find one: but in 
vain. It cannot be because you bave no nephews and nieces 
here for 1 know of several; it must be because they are all, 
like myself, so diffident that they are waiting for some one 
else to write. ButI am not going to wait any longer, for I 
think it quite ashame that while so many bright, cheerful 
letters are pouring in to you from almost every State, ours is 
unrepresented, and the ice once broken I hope we shall 
hear from all the cousins away down south here. I have 
five mocking-birds; their names are, Mozart, Omer, Jenny 
Lind, Chariey andIry]. They do not sing very loud yet, but 
they warble very sweetly; I keep them ina large cage and 
they seem happy together. What do you feed yours? and 
how did he ever come sucha long journey alone, alive? I 
want to send ortake mine to my friends in Obio but do not 
know what to feed them on the way. Now I give them Irish 
potatoes and the yolk of egg, equal parts of each thoroughly 
mixed, and ever} kind of fruit—figs, grapes, berries and 
tomatves—of all of which they ure very fond. A mocking- 
bird has built her nest in a young orange tree about two 
yards from my bed-room window, and I have watched ber 
from the time she laid the first straw until a few days since 
the lest downy feather was woven into the soft lining and 
the tiny bome complete; and now there are three little 
eggs in the nest, of the palest sea-green tint speckled 
with golden brown, and sometimes as the happy mother 
broods over her treasures I hear her warbling softly to 
berself. She is quite tame, and will let me approach 
near enough to the nest to touch her. We have some flowers, 


| although they are not as pretty as they werein Mayand June 


when it was not so warm. The jessamines still bloom on 
and the roses and honeysuckles are as sweetasever. We 
bave besides these balsams, petunias, phlox, wax gerani- 
ums, violets and verbenas. One of my little sisters wants ne 
to tell sou that she is “ Sosorry you burt your finger,” and 
she hopes itis getiing well. I have three sisters and one 
brother, all younger than I am, and they all think a great deal 
about Aunt Patience. I am studying Latin, algebra, arith- 
metic aud bistory under my aunt, who is here on a visit, aud 
I expect to return with her when she goes and go through a 
course of study and graduate at the college in Oberlin, Ohio. 
Give my love to Uncle Perseverance, and ail the cousins, 
from Your loving niece, EpITH P. I. 


Your letter comes just in good time, for it helps me 
answer a question about mocking-birds. Do give my 
love to those nephews and nieces of mine who don’t 
write, and tell them I shall look for a letter from them 
now that you have opened the way. Thank your little 
sister for her sympathy, and tell her the finger is almost 
well now. Your letter was very fragrant, although the 
blossom was so faded that I could only tell what it 
was by the odor. I am glad you are going to Oberlin. 
I have many friends who studied there, and they are 
so good, so useful, so lovely and so wise that I have 
great regard for Oberlin. . 


HARLEM, May 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a little girl eight years old. 

I have one big cat and two little kittens. 

I did have a little white spitz dog, but he was so full of mis- 
chief that mamma had to give bim away. 

One day mamma laid some collars on the grass to dry, and 
a little while after she heard the servant calling to look out 
of the window, andthere she saw Gip, the dog, racing around 
the yard with one of the collars in his mouth, dragging it 
through the dirt, barking at the top of his voice. 

Wasn't hea funny dog? 

Your loving niece. EVELYN H. 
It is funnier for us to read about it than it was for 
yourmamma. I thivk I should rather have one big 
cat and two little ones than a spitz dog; because I am 
a little afraid of spitz dogs where there are children. 
But cats can do harm too. Once I knew a gentleman 
who was bitten by a kitten he was bringing into the 
house, and it made him so sick the doctors thought he 
would die. The doctor said the bite of any angry ani- 
mal is poisonous—even the bite of an angry man or 
woman. 
HARLEM, May 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have at last concluded to write to you, as 1 have one or 
two questions to ask. 

Do you not think tbat the spitz dog isa species of Esquimaux 
dog? and in playing croquet does a rover have more or less 
privileges than any of the other players ? 

I am very fond of playing, and often invite my schoolmates 
to play with me, and this question often arose. 

Papa has taken The Christian Union quite a long time, be- 
sides one or two other religious papers ; he also takes “Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly,” St. Nicholas,” and *“*‘The Nursery.” 

I haye read a great many story books, but I think I like 
Miss Alcott’s works the best. 

lam now reading a continued story by her in the * St. 
Nicholas,’ named “ Jack and Jill,’”’ and it is just splendid. 

lamin po hurry to know your other nume(if you have 


busy himself in any part of the field without regard to 
any particular wicket, and less freedom in that he 
cannot do so much in any one time as a ball that makes 
a wicket during its play. I should not say the rover 
had either more or less privileges, but having accom- 
plished all the course it has time to doa little skir- 
mishing. It stands in one danger, that of being put 
out of the game. Some good players, therefore, prefer 
to leave the last wicket unpassed, while they “rove” 
a little. | 

Your puzzle will be printed soon. 


PILOT KNOB, Mo., May 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little gir) ten years old, and my name is Minnie. I 
have a little sister Edna, and a little cousin. My cousin’s 
name is Freddie, and I like him very much. I like my sister, 
too. I did go to school, but now our school is out. That is, 
for agood while. I live among the Iron Mountains. There 
area great many menat work getting the iron out. The 
trees are all out in full leaf and are so pretty and green. 
This is the first time I have written, so I um writing too long 
a letter. I would be ever so glad to see my letter printed in 
The Christian Union. You havea great many nephews and 
nieces, and so I think you ought to feelrich. And they ought 
to be good children so as to be worthy of such an aunt. I 
would like to become one of your affectionate nieces, and 
to stay one. MINNIE H. D. 


The name of your town is almost as funny as Busti. — 
What do they do with the iron; is there a blast fur- 
nace near? A blast furnace is a very grand sight on 
winter nights, when the flames rise high above the tall 
chimney. Do you know why they have such a tall 
chimney? Indeed I do feel rich, and I shall keep you, 
and all my other nephews and nieces, as long as I can. 


ARLINGTON, June 27, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wanted to write to you a long time ago but I forgot it. I 
had three little kittens but now I've lost one of them. I bave 
got a little sister five weeks old—she cries not very often—her 
name is May and mine is Frank. Iam alittle boy four years 
old, and 1’ll be five next July. I havea papa and he is real 
kind; he took mea little ways when he went to church this 
evening. Mamma has been sick, but she is well enough to 
go to ride now, but not to go boating. It is Sunday here to- 
day; is it where you are? My kittens’ are real cunning. I 
have a canary bird, but he sings too loud, sol think we'd 
better have him out-doors. 

have a dear little friend across the street, and her name 
Carrie. I go to see her very often. It is a beautiful country 
where we live; my papa isn’t sick. I have an auntie. She 
reads the little letters in your paper to me, and I like them 
very much. She writes this letter for me because I cannot 
write. I tell her what to write. Good-by. . 

From your little nephew, FRANK GOULD R. 


What day this month is your birthday? Yesterday 
was a birthday in our family, but the little boy who 
owned it, and was eight years old, concluded ‘‘ to put 
it off till Friday, till papa comes home.” Isn’t it funny 
to put off a birthday? 

Yes, dear, it was Sunday with me the very day it 
was with you. And next Sunday it will be so, too, and 
I will think of you. Will you think of me? I will 
ask God to bless you and make you a good and useful 
little boy. Give my love to auntie, and mamma, and 
kiss dear little May for me. It isn’t every little boy 
that can lose a kitten and get a sister instead. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND. 


1. In Massachusetts. 2. A mound of earth. 3. A station. 
4. First in importance; prominent. 5. One who imparts mo- 
tion. 6. Asailor. 7. In Philadelphia. LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


SQUARE REMAINDER. 
Behead, in the order given, words having the following sig- 
nifications: 1. To catch; 2. A piece of Turkish money; 3. To 
compass—and leave a word-square reading as follows: 1. A 
blow; 2. Aconstellation; 3. A dish. D. 
CHABADE. 
My first in northern lands alone 
In its best state is found ; 
While in the sunny southern clime 
My second doth abound. 


My whole is lovely as a flower— 
A creature of the sun; | 
And, like the flower, alas! full soo 
Its little life is done. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
A quotation from Bryant. 
T-o-d-s-l-o- 
O-t-y-r-a-i-n, -n-p-0-0-n-e-t-o-d. 
-t-v-l-e-s, -l-r-o-8-i-h-h-i-s-m-e-g-e-n, 
-r-i-e-h-e-n-i-e-t-e-u-y ; n-i-8-0-d-, 
S-e-t-y-h-m-r-u-i-g-i-d-0-0-e-n, o-n- 
DE FORREST. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 7. 
Biblical Enigma.—The_ sweet psalmist of Israel. 


papers. I bave no time for any books except school-books. 
ne) as I thiok Patience isa very beautiful name. 
I was much pleased with Alice Y.’s letter. It seemed Jike an r Your loving niece, ig GEORGIE H. “ae ee KITE 
account of my own change from city to country life. Are Age lA. 4 R I 4 Li T 2 M 
you tired? Iam not, but will say good-by. ALICE D. P. S.—I will send you a few “ hidden fire arras’’ that I made | - Silt E XM x 
If I were you, Alice dear, 1 would read fewer papers up, and if you think they are good enough you can put them Rhombord.— H AN D 
and, instead, take some good substantial book. What | in your puzzie column. 
; you read in the papers may be good, but it gives your You see, dear Georgie, I could make room for both | gmputated Quotation.— vet hie te 


‘* Where thon art strong and stout thy friend to thee will show; 
Where thou art weak alone is taught thee by thy foe.’ 
—(|W. W. Story, 
Answers received from Lunar Oaustic, John Tuthill. 


letters. The spitz dog is a relative of the Esquimaux 
dog, although it is smaller. It is thought to be a 
cross between an Arctic wolf dog and an Arctic fox. 


mind too little steady work. Your mind is in a state 
of dissipation. Select some good historical or bio- 
graphical hock and read it carefully, thinking as you 
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The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 
SHALL THE YEAR CLOSE WITHOUT A DEBT? 

Only two months remain of our fiscal year. 
We regret to say that a debt of nearly $20,000 
is impending. The prosperity of the country 
encouraged us to make additional appropria- 
tions to meet the most urgent calis that 
pressed upon us from the fleld. But receipts 
have not increased to meet the outlay. 

We give the notice thus early that our 
friends may take immediate steps to aid us to 
avert the danger of closing the year with a 
debt. Weare confident that ifthe collections 
of churches that are behindin their offerings 
and those that are set down for August and 
September are promptly and generouslv made 
the deficiency will be covered; but fearing 
this may not in all cases be done, we venture 
to ask individuals having our cause at heart 
to assure the certainty by additional contri- 
butions. ° 

The pastors and officers of the churches can 
_ be our most efficient belpers by securing col- 

lections and making remittances promptly. 

Weearnestly invoke the aid of our friends. A 

debt at the close of this year (Sept. 30th) will 

compel harmful retrenchment for the next. 
_ The field has never been more fruitful in good 
results. The command of the Master is, “Go 
forward.’ We cannot go intothe Ked Sea of 

debt. Will our friends wield the rod of Moses 

and open the waters for us? In behalf of the 

Executive Committee, 

M. E. STRIEBY, Cor. Sec., 
56 Reade St., New York. 


The Hammock. 

It is altogether unnecessary at this late day 
to comment upon the desirability of the 
bammock. No one who has ever owned this 
luxury needs another to tell them of its 
advantages, which are patent to all. But 
a word relative to the hammocks made of 
Union Web by the Union Hammock Co., of 
Gloucester, Mass., may not be out* of place. 
Theimmense sale of this article within the 
past few years is surprising when considered 
without some knowledge of what they have 
done to popularize the hammock in this coun- 
try by producing a better hammock than the 
imported ones, and putting them upon the 
market at prices which enabled everyone who 
desired it to possess one; a destderatum which 
could not be accomplished by a less energetic 
and enterprising corporation. A handsome 
illustrated catalogue of these hammocks is 
sent to any address on application to the man- 
ufacturers.. 


Fusurance and Sinancial, 


—A letter inthe Troy ‘ Times,” from 
Hameln, Germany, thus describes the way 
they put out fires there: ‘‘ Just before we 
left the old town a fire broke out. To that 
quick motioned genius, ycleped American, 
a conflagration in Germany has a very com- 
ical side. The successive stages of the alarm 
were a shouting, a blowing of horns and a 
ringing of bells. No one seemed excited. 
They all looked as though they had always 
been accustomed to take such little things 
philosophically. There was no commotion, 
no bustling to and fro. The big voice of 
the small boy was silent in the land. The 
few Teutons who ventured forth at that 
early hour strolled leisurely along to the 
scene of operations; then put their hands in 
their pockets and stood and philosophically 
stared. Their brethren of Berlin, it is said, 
do not respond to an alarm at all; they 
simply feel of the adjacent wall, and if that 
is not hot, turn over and prolong their peace- 
ful slumbers. No one seemed to care 


whether the flames spread or not; buta few, 
probably the tenants of the burning house, 
were making herculean efforts to save 
property, preeminently the lamp post and 
the mattresses. At length the glass top of 
the former was carried triumphantly away, 
and, judging from the number of the latter 
that came piling out of the windows, they, 
too, were probably all saved, perhaps with 
one exception; for one old woman was 
making frantic efforts to force her way into 
the building, and the casual observer under 
the circumstances would naturally infer 
that her pet mattress had been left to perish 
in its bedstead. About twenty minutes 
after the alarm had been sounded a very 
primitive band engine, drawn by a half 
score of men, came creeping slowly along, 
much after the fashion of a funeral pro- 
cession. It took fifteen minutes more be- 
fore they got to work, when a dimunitive 
stream of water began to make spasmodic 
efforts to overcome the law of gravitation, 
and work ite way up a diminutive distance 
from the level of the earth. At this stage 
of the proceedings I was called away to take 
the boat up the Weser. I have often won- 
dered since if anything was left of Hameln. 
Perhaps fire, like everything else in Ger- 
many, man, the beast of the earth, the 
fowl of the air, and even inanimate things, 
such as wind-mills, is constitutionally op- 
posed to rapidity of action. That, the great 
amountof stone in its buildings, and the pre- 
caution of its people, but by no means its 
fire department, is Germany’s redemption 
from ashes. 

—Ex-Mayor William H. Wickham was 
appointed Receiver of the bankrupt Secu- 
rity Life Insurance and Annuity Company 
in December, 1876. He was ordered by the 
Supreme Court in February, 1879, to pay a 


dividend of 7 per cent. to the policy-holders | ; 


and other creditors of the company, but he 
appealed from the order on the ground that 
it was improper, the affairs of the company 
being unsettled, claims against it being con- 
stantly made. Another ground of appeal 
was the assertion that the funds in the Re- 
ceiver’s hands were not sufficient to pay 7 
per cent. dividend and also defray the ex- 
penses of the Receivership. Since the appeal 
was taken the creditors of the company 
have informed the Receiver that they were 
anxious to obtain immediately as large a 
dividend as he could pay. He therefore 
petitioned the Supreme Court to annul the 
order of Feb. 19, 1879, and make a new order 
directing him to pay him a dividend of 5 
per cent. upon established claims. Judge 
Donohue made the desired order. The 
amount of claims upon which the dividend 
will be paid is not stated in the Receiver’s 
petition. 

—Among the recent decisions of the Mis- 
souri Court of Appeals is one the abstract 
of which is as follows: 

‘* While the insured is bound to disclosure, 
the insurer is also bound not to put him off 
his guard as to its necessity, and where there 
is any evidence tending to show that the 
company did not care to insist upon plain- 
tiff disclosing the state of his title, and it ap- 
pears that answers to the questions in the 
application were filled in by the agent of the 
company, with inquiry, the question of 
waver should be submitted to the jury. 
2. Though the agent of an insurance com- 
pany is bound not to do anything to prevent 
an applicant from understanding the ques- 
tions in the printed form of application, he 
is not bound to bring the question home to 
the mind cf the applicant. 3. Where the 
charter of an insurance company provides 
that policies shall be void unless the true 


title of the insured is expressed in the appli- 


cation, this provision does not make every 
policy void where this provision is not com- 
plied with, irrespective of any acts of the 
company or its agents.’’ 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 2. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


103 
4448. 1391, lil 
14 
Bids for State Bonds.— | 
Ala., clasa A,2 to 5...... 59 6s, fdg. 66-1900... 104, 
Ala, class C.2 to 5.....72 (N.C. 6s, idg. ’6%-98..... 104, 
Ark. 6s, fd., °99-1900....10 iN. C. n., J. 92-8..,. 18%4 
Mo. $e due 87.......... 106% sp. t. cl. 3.......- 24 
Mo. 68, due ’S88......... IN.C. en. dg. 73 
M due 8 or 90... .106%|N. C. am. .............. 72 
Mo. fd .due 94-5........ |Tenn. 6s, o. , '90-2-8.... 36 
o. H, & 8. J. due 86..105 (Tenn. 6s, n., °92-8-1900.. 25 
Mo. H. & 8t.J.due 87..105 |Tenn. 25 
N.C, 6s, 0; '86-98.. .... 273g!Dis. Col. 3 656,'24...... 994, 
Foreign Exchange.— days. 3 days. 
482@ 18214 481 @482, 


London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND 
Dealers in Government Bonds, 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES. 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, 


in large or small amounts, at current market: 


prices, and will be pleased to furnish infor- 
mation in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. . 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
bulances; and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U. 8. coupons and reg- 
istered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 

We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by ail or Tele- 
grape. to buy or sell Government 

onds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Rallroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of 
**Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds”’ 
copies of which can be had on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Little Chief Mining Company. 


Room 54, Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, } 
New York, July 15, 1880. 


The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 


monthly dividend (No. 6) of ONE PER 
ten million dollars ($10,000,000) capital stockof this 
company, amounting to one hundred thuusand dol- 
lars ($100,000), or fifty cents per share, out of the six 
months’ net earnings, payable at the Mining Trust 
Company on the 24th inst. 

Transfer books will close July Wth and re-open 
uly D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 


Naticnal Bank of Commerce, N. Y, 


Loans Small; Security Large and Pro- 
ductive. 

In ten years we have made 3,478 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor. 
Funds wanted to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pamphlet to 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I. N. PHELPS, 


F. P.OLCOTT, acini 45 WALL ST., N. ¥. 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THB WORLD. 
Buy and 8e!! on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


THE UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS.............. $4.983.226 
SURPLUS......... - 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insuranec Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 
NOTE THE LIBERALITY oft its TERMS. 

After the preweaes for three or mcre years 

d, upon receiving the required nc tice 

m the assured, the Company wil! continue the 

pone in force without further payments, for its 

FULL FACE, for such a period as the ENTIRE 
RESERVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance ae provisos 
for above, the full force of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
carey within three years after the origina! de- 

u 

The new of Endcwnent Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the end of the Endow- 
roent term,the Excess shall be used asasingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
atthe end of the term,thus guaranteeing to the 
SS in every eveat the full value of his 

erve 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on bianks 
furcished by the Company. 

AFTER THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of ceath are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, IN - 
TRSTIRLE FOR ANY CAUSK EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department : “<s 
wa «Ee 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
and Stocks dealt in at the N. Stock 
ange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879, 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 


31st December, 1879... -.. $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879........ .... 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums mark from ist Jan- 

ember, 1879, 


3,875,101 26 


same period........... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. ...$840,736 77 


The Company has the fqllowing Assets, viz: 


United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at........... ,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Total Amount of Assets..... $12,437,739 5A 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holdere 
thereof, or their on and 
after Tuesday, the d of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal represent» 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febre- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the — ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES. 


Horace Gray, 


J.D. Ic 
EpxUND W. 


W. H. H. Moors, 


LEWIs CURTIS, 

CHARLES BT. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, H. 
Davip LANE, W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. B , Rosert L. Stuart, 


D. MorGAan, James G. De Forzsrt, 
M. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


( 
] 
BEenJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JosiaH O 


. Low, WittiamM H. Foea, 
E. Dopas, V. Kina, 
Royal PHELPS, B. CoppINGTON, 
Tuomas F. Younas, Horace K 
C. A. Hanp, A. RAVEN, 

Joun D. DEGROOT, . 
H. We -Henry 


CHARLES P. Bonpart, Joun L. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES BENNIS, Vice-Pree. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


STATIONERY. 


A box containing 3 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre- 
spondence cards, and four packs envelopes for $1. 


Crane’s, Irish Linen and Pirie’s Pa 
and Envelopes. | 
Mourning Papers, Lap Tablets, Canyes Pads, Ink- 
stands, etc., etc. 
THE STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 
New Line ot Pocket Books and Card Cases. 


VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
Oppusite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted tor the Pictorial 
B ATOR 
Embodies best results of latest research. Bright a 

readable. 479 illustrations. Many new teatures. Selis 
to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY, GaRReTsON & Co., 66N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vot. XXIL, No. 4. 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE GENEROSITY OF ABRAHAM. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


MONG the living stones which go to make up 

Peter’s ideal character, built upon faith as the 
foundation, is brotherly kindness.? I know not where 
in Scripture one can find a better illustration of his 
meaning than in the story of Abraham’s generosity. 

The stories of the Bible are generally told without 
comment. When Abraham goes down into Egypt, 
and lies about his wife, lest Pharaoh shall kill him in 
order to take her for his harem, the Bible utters no 
word of condemnation. When Abraham gives Lot his 
choice of the land of Canaan, in order to prevent the 
possibility of a quarrel between the followers and de- 
pendents of the two chieftains, the Bible utters no 
word of commendation. The two stories are told, and 
we are left to justify, palliate or condemn the lie, to 
applaud or to contemn the unworldly generosity, as 
we are inclined. The mere fact that this story is told 
of Abraham is not an evidence of divine approval. 
Each reader’s conscience must judge concerning it. 
But, however little we may act on Abraham’s principle 
in our own lives, there are none of us who will not 
be ready to applaud it as a principle of action for 
others. 

Che story itself is very simple. Abraham has pros- 
pered very greatly, and is “‘very rich in cattle, in silver 
andin gold.” A great party of retainers and depend- 
ents has grown up about and under him. In the next 
chapter we find him arming three hundred and eighteen 


- trained servants to pursue after a raiding party who 


have carried off Lot and his property. Men who have 
acquired much do not lose their appetite for more. 
Acquisition stimulates, it does not satisfy acquisitive- 
ness. Lot, Abraham’s nephew, had come with him 
into Palestine and had shared his prosperity without 
sharing his faith. About him, also, there had grown 
up a body of retainers and dependents. Each was a 
chieftain of the germ of a future tribe. Contentions 
began to spring up between the two households. 


- Palestine was an open country, without farms or fences 


or division lines of any kind. The two households 
traveled in company, leading their cattle together, and 
watering at the same wells. Jealousies and strifes 
began to appear. Each wanted the advantage and 
accused the other of taking it. Such strifes easily 
pressed inward from the circumference to the center, 
from the-retainers to the chieftains. Each hears the 
story of his own servants and naturally takes their 
part. Abraham was the first to perceive the danger 
and to take measures to guard against it. 

His remedy was a radical one. No home, it is said, 
is large enough to hold two families. Abraham be- 
lieved this aphorism, even when the home was a fence- 
less landyg He proposed an amicable separation. It is 
not best to have life too complicated. A kindly sepa- 
ration is better than an unkindly continuance in partner- 
ship. If two men, or two households, find that 
intimacy of relationship puts too severe a strain on 
their mutual] forbearance, it is often well to lessen the 
strain by lessening the closeness of the intimacy. If 
you can live peaceably with your neighbor without a 
fence between you and him it is delightful; but it is 
better to put up the fence than to run a hazard of con- 
tinual contention. As a general principle this is a 
sound one. But there are exceptions. In applying it 
to the marriage relation, the advocates of free-and-easy 
divorce ignore the fact that the welfare of the children 
‘depends on the permanence of the marriage tie and the 
integrity of both Church and State on the integrity of 
the household, which is the unit out of which both 


‘Church and State are composed. 


Abraham, however, did not merely propose a separa- 
tion; he gave to his nephew the choice of the land. 
‘‘If thou wilt take the left hand, I will take the right; 
or if thou depart to the right hand, I will go to the 
left.” Abraham might naturally enough have claimed 
the first choice; and it can hardly be doubtful that Lot 
would have conceded it tohim. When Lot took ad- 
vantage of his uncle’s generosity and chose the fertile 
valley of the Jordan there was probably no inconsider- 
able grumbling in Abraham’s camp, unless human 
nature was much more unselfish then than it isin our 
day. This valley is even now an exceedingly fruitful 
one. The southern end of the valley has, indeed, been 
a desert ever since the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah; but it was then the ‘‘ garden of the Lord.” 
Abraham’s offer was no trader’s trick. He resigned 
the fairest portion of the land to Lot without hesita- 
tion and without a word of complaint. 

The nature and effect of Lot’s choice deserves a mo- 
ment’s consideration. He seems to have looked only 
upon the material advantages of soil and climate. The 


' Aug. 8.—Gen. xiii., 1-18. Golden Text, Gen. xiii., 8. 
2 Add to your faith .. . brotherly kindness.’’ 2 Peter 
i., 5-7. 


plain of Jordan was well watered everywhere; and 
water is a great desideratum beneath the burning suns 
of the East. That the valley which he chose would 
bring him into close proximity to the paganism on 
which he had turned his back when, with his uncle, he 
came out from Ur of the Chaldees he did not consider. 
In a truly wise judgment moral advantages and disad- 
vantages outweigh the merely physical. But Lot did 
not weigh them; how few ever do! When a young 
man selects his college; or his life abode, deciding. 
between city and country; or his life-work, choosing 
between law, medicine, commerce, agriculture, the 
ministry, how few ever think of the question, Where 
will the temptations be the least and the spur to a 
divine life and a divine development the greatest? 
Thousands of Lots start on the road to ruin every 
year, not merely because they go out of the healthy 
atmosphere of the country to the excitements of the 
city, but because they make this choice without once 
considering what are the moral dangers of their new 
life; because their only thought is of the material ad- 
vantages. Lot, moving into the vicinity of the cities, 
was very soon carried off by a raiding party which 
came up against the cities. Delivered by Abraham 
from his captors, he learned no lesson of trust in God 
and fear of sinners; instead, he went back to live 
within the walls, and to trust their protection. And 
when the day of judgment on the iniquitous cities 
came he barely escaped with his life. All that makes 
life dear—wife, children, friends, property—was en- 
gulfed in the destruction. 

The main lesson of the incident, however, seems to 
me to be its exemplification of the Christian method of 
preventing aquarrel. It takes two to quarrel; and he 
who says, ‘‘I will not be one of the two,” has a recipe 
that never failed yet to secure peace. A good Golden 
Text for this lesson would be Paul’s injunction, ‘‘ If it 
be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.’ There are cases where peace is impossible 
to him who also acts on the motto, ‘‘ First pure, then 
peaceable ;” but the possibilities of peace are much 
greater than we are accustomed to think. Most men 
would be richer, and certainly happier, if they would 
spend in new, useful industries the time which they 
waste in defending what they call their rights. There 
are cases where a man is bound to defend rights be- 
cause the rights of others are intrusted to his de- 
fense. A father may not always yield up the interests 
of his household to avoid a contest. A citizen may 
not always yield up the interests of the community to 
escape battle. But, as arule, it is better to yield any 
personal right than to engage in any personal conflict 
over it. The reasons by which men are accustomed to 
justify themselves in a vigorous maintenance of their 
rights Abraham might well have pleaded. He was the 
elder. It was under his protection that Lot had ac- 
quired his prosperity. He had, doubtless, a larger 
number dependent upon him. To him, not to Lot, 
God had promised the land. But to Abraham peace 
was worth more than property. It was a noble and a 
courageous spirit which said, ‘‘ You take what you 
like; I am not afraid; wherever I am, I can take care 


of myself.” 
Rather, God can take care of me. For the broth- 


erly kindness of Abraham was a fruit of his faith. It was 
because of his faith that his course was unlike that 
of those who act on the motive, ‘‘ Get all you can, and 
keep all you get.” Only faith could so transform the 
Arab sheik into such a child of God. | 

‘¢ Man enters life as a selfish being. Look at chil- 
dren quarreling over some trifle, and see how each be- 
gins by looking after himself. A power must come 
into their hearts that can blunt the eagerness of their 
self-seeking, a power that can resist their inborn self- 
ishness of disposition. Now, faith is such a power. 
Why should not Abraham be generous when he trusted 
so perfectly in his God? Why should he not be ready 
to give Lot his choice as to the country he would 
take in possession? . . . So powerful has faith been in 
every age, so powerful is it still. This is why a man 
who has faith is generous and liberal, and rises by his 
faith above the common run of men, who seek nothing 
but their own advavtage. Those who have faith no 
less than others like to grow rich, and their carnal 
nature urges them, too, to take the best for themselves 
and to run no risks for any one else; but they finda 
yet greater pleasure in contentment, cheerfulness, 
quickness of sympathy, love—in a single word, a rich 
inner life; and they trust that this spiritual life will 
increase within them. Those who are so rich cannot 
be mean. Those who feel that they are happy, and 
cherish in their hearts a living hope, cannot bring 
themselves to be forever calculating what will be most 
to their own advantage; and without any effort they 
bring into practice that command of Christ which 
sounds so strange and exaggerated: ‘Give to him 
that asks of you, and from him that would borrow of 
you turn not thou away.’”' 


i Tne “ Bible for Learners,” chap. xiii. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—JLlow to avoid quarrels. 

Ist. introduce the lesson by a Bible reading on 
quarreling. | 

How quarreling begins.—Prov. x., 12. 

The power of aquarreling tongue.—Jas. fli., 6. 

What a quarreling tongue is like.— Ps. ecxl., 3. 

We are not to avenge ourselves.—Rom. xii., 9. 

How to begin and end a quarrel.—Prov. xv., 1. 

The Bible rule against quarrels.—Col. iii. 13. 

If the children can do so, let them find and read 
these passages at the teacher's dictation. It is not 
likely, however, in many primary classes that this 
can be done. Then the teacher should read the pas- 
sages himself, prefacing each one with a short inci- 
dent or a few remarks containing the substance of 
the passage to be read. After the reading of each 
verse let it be repeated by the children, 
ae To teach how Abram prevented a quarrel with 

t. 

Make a graphic word picture of the grounds for a 
quarrel between Abram and Lot—the great numbers of 
their flocks, the lack of sufficient grass and the conse- 
quent quarreling between their herdmen. Ask the chil- 
dren to tell how they think such a difficulty might have 
been settled without a quarrel between Abram and Lot. 
After their surmising has interested them sufficiently 
to know how it was done, tell them about how Abram 
gave to Lot the first choice of where to go, promising 
to choose for himself after Lot had made a choice. 
Read from the Bible, Gen. xiii., 10, 11. 

Teach that God showed his pleasure in Abram’s way 
of settling the trouble by choosing for Abram a place 
where he should go. 

3d. To show the children how they may make prac- 
tical the teachings ofthislesson. __ 

Ask them to tell what troubles little children have 
among themselves that cause them to quarrel. Ask 
them to tell what they would say and do under such 
circumstances. The ‘‘soft answer” and the “ first 


choice,’”’as exemplified by Abram, will undoubtedly be 


suggestive to them. 

Give to each child a paper hand with the Golden 
Text, ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
thee and me,” printed upon it, to carry honfe. 


College Hotes. 


The University Convocation of the State of New York 
met in the old Capitol at Albany July 13th, Chancellor 
Erastus C. Benedict presiding. After prayer by the Rev. 


Dr. Upson the Chancellor delivered the opening address. 


Referring to the work of the Convocation, he announced 
that in the annual report for the year 1879 are embraced 
the first report of the Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art, established and endowed by Peter 
Cooper; the first report of the College of Pharmacy in the 
City of New York—an interesting example of the success 
of individuals without capital or endowment, by their per- 
sistent efforts during fifty years, in establishing one of the 
most interesting and useful collegiate institutions of scien- 
tific and practical utility in the State; and the first report 
of the New York College of Veterinary Surgery in the 
City of New York. A number of interesting addresses 
followed; among them one by Professor William Barnard, 
Ph.D., of Cornell University, on ‘‘ Zoological Education,”’ 
which was a strong plea for the more general introduction 
of that branch of education into our schools and colleges. 
He gave the experience in that department at Cornel] Uni 

versity, and related numerous instances of. the benefits 
derived by scholars from the study. A general debate 
followed. Professor Gates commended the paper, described 
the movement France had taken in this direction by intro- 
ducing this branch in her primary schools, and spoke of | 
the success of some experiments in the primary depart - 
ment of the Boys’ Academy. Dr. David Murray said that 
the trouble now was that the school curriculum was al 

ready overcrowded, The only way in which natural his 
tory could be taught in the schools was not from books 
but by object teaching, devoting about fifteen minutes a 
day to the practical discussion and study of ;natural ob- 
jects. Professor Pouville, of Moravia, thought that much 
of the information could be imparted to the scholars inci- 
dentally, and spoke enthusiastically in favor of the meth- 
od. Professor John E. Bradley thought that these topics 
should be taught to young children instead of cramming 
them with studies in which they take no interest at that 
age, and which are only learned with difficulty. At the 
sessions of July 14th Professor Patrick A. Halpin read a 
paper on ‘Rhetoric and its Methods.” He argued in favor 
of greater attention being given to the subject in our 
schools. Much benefit would accrue to the scholars if a 
critical dissection of famous speeches was required of 
them. True oratdéry depends largely for its power on the 
earnestness with which the speaker states his convictions. 
Professor Gates spoke in favor of requiring students to 
discuss and think of the fine points and power of the Greek 
and Latin speeches which they study in school. He said 
that a distinguished teacher of this State was now engaged 
in the preparation of a primary book on this subject, which 
would supply the want now felt. Professor William W. 
Olsen read a paper on the downward tendency of early 
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Aryan civilization, tracing the connections between the 
early nations of the world by philological proofs, showing 
the similarity of the word roots in the Aryan and Semitic 
languages, and referring to many interesting and curious 
facts in the life of Eastern nations inancient times. Prin- 
cipal Thomas Raferty, of the Kingston Academy, followed 
with a paper on the study of the Indo-European languages, 
in which he gave a short sketch of their history and inter- 
dependence on one another, closing with a number of val- 
uable suggestions in regard to their study in our schools. 


The State Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting 
at Canandaigua last week. A number of suggestive pa- 
pers were read. A plan submitted for a course of home 
study and culture for teachers, with the acquisition of a 
State certificate as the object, after a hot discussion was 
withdrawn, but on the last day of the session adopted. 
The most interesting feature of the convention was the 
discussion on industrial education, introduced by Prof. N. 
Love. He was followed by Mr. Wasson, a country school- 
teacher from Cattaraugus County, who exhibited speci- 
mens of work in wood and metals by his pupils, including 
philosophical apparatus and useful utensils. Great inter- 
est was aroused in the discussion, and prominent educators 
pronounced this a new departure in education, equal to the 
Quincy reform. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, of New 
York, read statistics to show that, while a large propor- 
tion of criminals could read and write, a large proportion 
had no trade or profession. C. E. Bishop, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., made a plea for better schooling for the masses, 
declaring that in average qualifications for citizenship 
there is a retrograde, and urging the organization of an 
educational reform bureau to agitate through the press 
and public meetings. A committee of five was appointed 
to organize sub-committees in every Assembly district 
and township for discussion, through the press and on the 
platform, of the subject of lengthening the school year, 
discontinuance of the *‘ A B C” method and rote teaching, 
and of the introduction of science and drawing into all 
schools; also, a committee to investigate and report next 
year on the effect of school life on the eyesight of pupils. 
In the closing exercises, David Murray, Secretary of the 
Board of Regents, read a paper on ‘“‘ Examinations, their 
Uses and Abuses.”’ It was largely historical, and recom- 
mended legal provisions to secure more certain tenure of 
office for teachers, and promotions in grade for merit. 
Among the resolutions adopted were those recommending 
the adoption of industrial education in common schools, 
better sanitary conditions in school surroundings, better 
men for School Commissioners and teachers, condemning 
a course of study in common schools designed only to fit 
for high schools, and lauding the experiments of Superin- 
tendent Farnham, at Binghamton, in improved primary 
instruction, ard of Mr. Wasson, at Portville, in industrial 
education. 

Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa., has just received 
$20,000 from a gentleman of the State of New York who 
has recently become acquainted with its work. This sum 
is given to endow a professorship in the classical depart- 
ment. Lincoln has now six resident professors, men of 
liberal collegiate professional training. A seventh pro- 
fessorship, for lack of endowment, is not filled, but its work 
is done by: the other professors. Results, approved by men 
of all denominations and of no denomination, north and 
south, show that it is a good thing for the Negro as well as 
forthe white man to be thoroughly trained, and to be 
separated for awhile from the evils with which he has 
been familiar. 


The Irish University bill provides that the honors and 
degrees of the new Irish University shall be open to wo- 
men as wellas to mea. A society has been formed to pro- 
cure the endowments wf scholarships and other means of 
aid for the higher education of women in Ireland. It will 
also take measures to obtain for women in the principal 
cities in Ireland the university education which will en- 
able them to avail themselves of the privileges of the new 
university. The president of Queen’s College, Galway, 
has announced that as soon as a sufficient number of ladies 
have entered, the classes for arts as wellas in science will 
be opened to ladies. 


The ‘*‘ Official Gazette ’’ of Havana promulgates a royal 
decree, assimilating the whole system of public education 
in the Island with that of Spain. The University of Ha 
vana can henceforth confer doctorates in law, medicine 
and pharmacy, as well as the title of licentiate in pbiloso- 
phy and science. High colleges to prepare students for 
entering the University will be established in all provinces 
of the island. Heretofore, only the High College of Ha- 
vana has existed. The matriculation and title dues, which 
have heretofore amounted to $100, are reduced to $37. 


At a late meeting of the trustees of Hamilton College the 
Rev. N. W. Goertner, D.D., commissioner of the college, 
laid $10,000 in good securities on the table of the board. 
They were the gift of William H. Skinner, Esq., of Vernon 
Center, six miles west of the college, and had been put 
into the commissioner’s hands only the day previous in 
fulflilment of a long-cherished purpose of the donor and his 
wife. 


The number of new students who have entered at Prince- 
ton is 109. This does not include those who have entered 
at the local examinations held at Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. The site of the new Marquand 
chapel has been selected. it is between Reunion Hall 
and the Gymnasium, facing down the plain of New Jersey. 


Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, has sent twenty-five 
thousand dollars to Andover Seminary, twenty-five thou- 
sand to Yale Theological Seminary, and twenty thousand 


to the permanent fund of Dartmouth College, in addition 
to the five thousand dollars recently given by him for the 
Daniel Webster professorship. 


Mr. Ruskin has consented to be nominated for the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow University by the Conservative 
Independent clubs. If he is elected he will give the usual 
address. 


Mr. William Minto, formerly editor of ‘‘ The Examiner,” 
and a writer and critic of great ability, succeeds Professor 
Bain as Professor of Logic and Rhetoric at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. 


The late Dr. D. T. Coit, of Norwich, has left a bequest of 
$100,000 to Yale College, from which he was graduated in 
1825. 


The University of Vermont has graduated a class of 
twenty students, six of whom were young women. 


Roland Mather, of Hartford, Connecticut, has given 
$1,000 to Carleton College, Minnesota. 


John Trowbridge, LL.D., has been elected Professor of 
Physics at Harvard University. 


Heligious 


City Churches During the Summer.—So much has been 
said in relation to the closing of city churches during the 
summer that most people will be surprised to learn that out 
of six hundred churches in this city and Brooklyn only 
forty-nine are closed. Of Presbyterian churches the 
following will be closed for longer or shorter perinds: 
Broome Street, Allen Street, Fourteenth Street, Madison 
Square, the Scotch Church, West Twenty-third Street, the 
Fourth Church, Brick Church, University Place, Thirteenth 
Street, West, Memorial, Central, Fifth Avenue, Eighty- 
fourth Street, Seventh United Presbyterian Church, and 
the Westminster Church, Brooklyn. Of Episcopal churches: 
St. George’s, Anthon Memorial, St. Ignatius, St. Andrew’s, 
Nativity, New Yurk; and St. Paul’sand the Church of the 
Nativity, Brooklyn. Of Baptist churches: Fifth Avenue 
and Mt. Morris, New York; and Hanson Piace Church, 
Brooklyn. Of Methodist churches: the Central, 
Washington Square, New York ; and Pacific Street and 
New York Avenue churches, Brooklyn. Of Congregationa) 
churches: Madison Avenue and Harlem churches, New 
York; and the Central, East, Bedford and Christian 
Endeavor churches, Brooklyn. 
fourth Street, the Collegiate (on Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street) and the Harlem Church. Of Liberal 
churches: All Souls’, Church of the Messiah and Harlem 
Unitarian; Church of the Divine Paternity and Bleecker 
Street Universalist and the Church of the New Jerusalem. 
St. John’s Lutheran Church will also be closed. The follow- 
iag named churches will omit the evening sermon: Madison 
Avenue, First Church and the Second Harlem Baptist 
Church, New York; and the First and Lee Avenue Baptist 
churches, Brooklyn; the Thirteenth Street, Fourteenth 
Street, Covenant and Phillips Presbyterian churches, New 
York; and the Tabernacle and Fort Greene Presbyterian 
churches, Brooklyn; Church of the Holy Trinity, St. 
James (Yorkville), and the Church of the Mediator, New 
York; the Sixth Avenue, Holland, Madison Avenue Re- 
formed churches, New York; and Middle Reformed Church, 
of Brooklyn; Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, All Souls’ 
Universalist, Church of the Saviour (Unitarian), Brooklyn; 
and the Lutheran Church of Gustavus Adolphus, New 
York. The synagogues omit their sermons but retain all 
else. 


Important Increase of the Missionary Force. The 
Awerican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
gave a farewell meeting at Boston, July 21, tothe largest 
number of missionaries ever sent out by them at one time, 
fourteen in all, five of whom go to Central, and one each to 
Eastern and Western Turkey, three to Central, two to East 
and two to South Africa, and others to the Dakota and 


other Indian missions. The meeting was very largely at- 
tended and very earnest in spirit. The following is a list™ 


of the missionaries who were present at the meeting: 
Mr. and Mrs, Lucius O, Lee, Miss Myra L. Barnes (Michi- 
gan), Miss Minnie C. Brown, Miss Laura Tucker (Missouri), 
and Migs Harriet Newell Childs (Massachusetts), Central 
Turkey ; Miss Emily C. Wheeler (Turkey and Massachu- 
setts), Eastern Turkey; Miss Fannie E. Burrage (Ver- 
mont), Western Turkey; Mr. James C. Robbins (Khode 
Island and Hampton Institute), Dakota mission; Mr. W. 
W. Bagster (California), Mr. W. H. Sanders (Ceylon and 
Massachusetts), Bibe, Central Africa; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Ricbards (Ohio), Umzila’s country, East Africa; Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Wilder (South Africa and Massachusetts), 
Zulu mission. Addresses were made by Secretaries Clark 
and Alden and by several of those who are about to enter 
upon missionary work. 

The Annual Report of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of New York State, just published, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics: There are eighty-eight organizations, 
with a membersbip of over 12,000; thirty-eight have read- 
ing rooms, and eighteen libraries, valued at $37,200. Six 
have buildings, and five others building funds, amounting 
in all to a valuation of $753,079; thirty-four sustain weekly 
Bible classes, and thirty-one lectures and familiar talks to 
young men. The work is under the supervision of an 
Executive Committee of twenty-three from all sections of 
the State, with E. P. Platt, of Poughkeepsie, chairman. 
Fifteen new associations have been organized during the 
year. Ninety- eight different places were visited during 


the year; six parlor conferences, fifty-five local and fifteen 


Of Reformed: Thirty- | 


district conferences were held by the State Secretary, who 
delivered sixty-four association addresses, held forty-eight 
gospel meetings, and gave thirty-eight Bible readings, all 
in the interest of work for and by young men. Railroad 
Associations have been organized at twelve points, with 
R. R. Secretaries employed at each. The expenses for the 
year’s work amounted to $3,876.31, and a balance of $46.79 
was left in the hands of the Treasurer. 


Progress of the Bible Revision.—The New Testament 
Company of the American Bible Revision Committee met 
at New Haven two weeks ago, and went over the points 
of agreement and difference between their version and 
that of the Enghsh revisers. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the American and English scholars agree in their 
work, which demonstrates the accuracy of scholarship 
engaged in the work. The number of changes in transla- 
tion will be less than was originally anticipated. The work 
of the New Testament department was advanced to the 
end of Acts, and will probably be completed in September. 
The Old Testament pany is now in session at Rochester. 
Their work is only advanced to the Book of Job, and will 
occupy three years more in its completion. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES, 


—The Rev. E. T. Adams, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Dunkirk, has been cited to appear before the Buffalo Pres- 
bytery on August 2 to answer toacharge of heresy against 
the doctrines of that church in a recent sermon. What the 
heresy coaosists in the reports fail to state. 

—At the last annual Council of the Tunkers a petition was 
presented asking if the sisters might not wear “modest hats,’ 
but the Council said no, and quoted as authority for their 
decision the texts: * Be not coutormed to the world; “A 
stain from every appearance of evil.” 

—The Baptist Weekly” says: ‘“‘In many cases the closing 
of our city churches for repairs is an honest reason for the 
suspension of services, but those that do this € very year are 
in danger of being suspected of resorting toa pretext. The 
repairs to which six weeks are sometimes given certainly 
might easily be made in as many days.”’ : 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The debt on the Congregational Church in South Hadley, 
Mass., has been paid, after burdening the church for foriy 
years. 

—The Rev. Samuel Nichols, who was belie”ed to be the old- 
est living Presbyter of the Protestant Epistopal Chureh in 
the United States, died at Greenfield Hill, Conn. He was 
born November 14th, 1787, and with one exception was the 
oldest living graduate of Yale College. For many years he 
was rector of St. Matthew’s Church at Bedford, Westchester 
County, N. Y. At the recent Commencement of Williams 
College the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
bim. 

THE WEST. 

—Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., held a service of grat- 
ulation and praise July llth, having just canceled a long- 
standing church debt of $7,500. 

—A Congregatioual Church was recognized by Council at 
Spearville, Kansas, June 29th, and anotber at Hodgeman 
Centre the next day. The latter starts with fourteen mem- 
bers. 

—The corner-stone of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, 
July 13th. Fifteen hundred persons were present. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. D. Stewart, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. W. T. Beatty, D.D., of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. R. F. Sample, the pastor. 

—The Congregational Church at Anthony, Kansas, was re- 
organized July 3d. The following day the new church edi- © 
fice was dedicated in the morning, and the church recognized 
in the afternoon. ‘The town is about two years old, and the 
church eleven months old. The church cost $1,500, of which 
the Congregational Union gave $350, and $367 was still due. 
On the day of dedication more than enough was raised to 
cancel the deficiency. Twelve were received to membership 
in the afternoon, and others will soon join. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
at their recent meeting at Chattanooga selected nineteen 
clericait and nineteen lay delegates from that Church to 
attend the Ecumenical Council, to be held in London in 
August, 1881. 

—At a Christian union meeting in North Carolina for the 
organization of a Union Sunday-school the address of the 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union drew forth 
this response: “ Yes, sir! We Methodists and Presbyterians 
have tried to have Sunday-schools at our meeting-houses, but 
failed. But when I heard that an American Sunday-schoo!l 
Union man would hold this meeting my poor old heart rose 
right up out of the dust, and has been as joyful asa camp- 
meeting ever since. Now | move that we unite Methodist 
ability with Presbyterian stability, and see if we can’t work 
together on this undenominational ground.” The motion ° 
was carried unanimously,and Ward Union Sunday-schoo! 
was formed, with fifty members. 


FOREIGN. 


—The question, Who shall nominate the minister? ig just 
now being earnestly discusssed in the Established Church of 
Scotland. The Congregational Committee, appointed by the 
Assembly, insists that the authority solely rests with it, while 
the local congregations feel that they should be permitted to 
name the minister. Z 

—The Bishop of Oxford says in regard to the favorable de- 
cision in his appeal in the Clewer case: “I decided on pre- 
senting the appeal. The event bas justified that decision. 
The old historical independence of the Church courts has 
been vindicated, the threatened dastruction of a very impor- 
tant function of the episcopal office has been averted.”’ 
—Protestantism is making good progress in Spain. There 
are six congregations and missions in Madrid; three in Bar- 
celona; one in Granada, Cordova, Huelva, Jerez, San Fer- 
nando, Uterera, Puerto de Santa Maria Algeciras, La Linea, 
Malaga, Camunas, Zaragoza, Valadolid, Salamanca, Bilbao, 
and in over twenty cities besides. It is estimated that there 
are at least 10,000 attendants on Protestant worship, aled over 


5,000 children in the schools, 
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Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF 
THE EASTERN STATES. 


Our own English pastures are fitted 
to give splendid results in the pro- 
duction of butter if our farmers would 
use the inventions of other lands to 
obtain their products with uniform- 
ity and regularity. Even our old rep- 
utation for cattle-breeding does not 
stand without challenge on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Last Autumn I vis- 
ited a farm in Vermont where I saw, 
among the cattle, dukes and duchesses 
of genuine pedigree which would have 
rejoiced the hearts of our best breeders. 
There has been a wide-spread distribu 
tion of excellent Jerseys, and other good 
breeds, all through the States, and. fresh 
grass butter, during the whole winter, 
ean be had in New York from the Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and other regious. 
While we have been contented in recent 
years to depend more and more on the 
lean stock of Ireland, so as to produce 
high-priced beef, and neglected the 
breeding of cattle, the farmers on the 
other side of the Atlantic are contin- 
ually trying to improve their breeds. 
In the future the competition in beef 
will be great, for transport is improving, 
and the cattle on the prairie lands are 
increasing so fast that their surplus must 
be exported, even at small profits. 
Sheep are now fed over the cotton-landg, 
on the seed, after the expression of the 
oil, and are thus reared with much econ- 
omy, for their manure greatly improves 
the crop, while their wool, being added 
to profits, enables the mutton to be ex- 
ported at little cost. Already all the 
products of the hog are competing heav- 
ily with our home supply. On visiting 
one of those huge factories at Chicago, 
where thousands are daily slaughtered 
and converted into transportable prod- 
ucts, the owner remarked to me that 
they were a mere, concentration, or, as 
he expressed it,‘ incarnation,” of Indian 
corn, and, therefore, the cheapest way 
of getting that bulky corn transported 
to Europe. It is true that the price of 
meat to the consumer of the United 
Kingdom has kept up well during the 
past years, but how long such prices will 
continue is a question for experience to 
determine. I may be wrong, but I think 
the future supply of animal food from 
the West will ultimately keep down the 
prices of meat as well as ofcorn. In re- 
gard to oats and barley, we have little 


_ to fear, and we ought to hold our own 


against dairy produce when the pressure 
of competition teaches the farmer that 
he must improve in quality as well asir- 
crease in quantity. Mvy views are of no 
more valuethan those of any other in- 
telligent observer, for though I have 
paid considerable attention to thesc.ence 
of agriculture, I have never been en- 
gaged in its practical operations. Still, 
as a chemist, I am much struck with 
some facts in regard to the agriculture 
of this country, to which I can now 
make only a passing allusion. The pro. 
duction of human food, especially in 
Ireland, is decreasing very rapidly. We 
have seen that the effect of competition 
on the New England States has been to 
increase the production of the soil for 
various kindsof crops. But this notably 
is not the case in Ireland, especially in 
regard to the crop of potatoes. Previous 
to 1845, six and seven tons of potatoes 
per acre were constantly raised upon 
Irish soil. This produce dropped to 56 
tons between 1847 and 1851; to 5.3 be- 
tween 1852 and 1856, and fell as low as 3.1 
tons between 1869 and 1878. In other 
parts of the United Kingdom there has 
been little falling off in the produce of 
this crop; and the weakened state of the 
tuber, to which the decline is commonly 
ascribed, as aresult of the potato disease, 
has no realfoundation. It is a canon in 
agriculture that the best manure for any 
crop is that of the animal which fed on 
that crop, because all its ingredients are 
in exact proportion to the wants of the 
plant. It is in this way that the cotton 
lands of America are now so benefited by 
the sheep, which feed upon the pressed 
seeds. In Ireland, however, a great 
change has taken place in the habits of 
the population. Formerly, the potato 
was a staple article of food; the people 
lived upon the farms and restored to the 


land what was extracted in the growth 
of potatoes; but when many emigrated 
to America, and when the _ residue 
changed so materially their mode of 
diet, the manurial] balance of production 
and restoration was much changed, and 
the immense falling off of production 
has been the consequence. It can only 
be by due restoration of the abstracted 
ingredients of the soil through artificial 
manure that the land of [Ireland can re- 
gain its old fertility. Cereals. during a 
lengthened period have been lessening 
aud cattle increasing in Ireland. If the 
balance of nutritive equivalent be struck 
between them, the startling result fol- 
lows that Ireland could have fed 2,520,000 
more people in 1856-7 than it could in 
1878. Duriug a large portion of that time 
England and Scotland were increasing 
in food-producing power, but latterly 
they have been decreasing also, though 
not nearly to the extent of Ireland. I 
state thisimportant fact because it clear- 
ly shows that our agriculture is already 
changing its condition. The economical 
aspect of the question 1s another matter. 
It might pay a farmer to grow nothing 
but lavender, and the land might be ful- 
filing its functions without growing 
food at all if it produced profit to invest 
in food from other lands. But changes 
are going on, and rapidly, in the produc- 
tion of food in this country, and it isa 
problem for all of us to consider atten- 
tively. As avery small contribution to 
it, Il have given the impressions produced 
upon my own mind during a pleasant 
residence of a few months in the New 
England States last Autumn.—{Lyon 
Playfair, in Fraser’s Magazine. 


FARM WAGES. 

Colouel Worthiugtou, the statistician 
of the Agricultural Department, has 
tinished his annual report on farm labor 
and wages, from which a number of in- 
teresting facts given below are gathered. 
The table giving the average of wages of 
farm laborers, with and without board, 
as compared with the wages paid in sev- 
eral branches of skilled mechanical la- 
bor, was compiled from returns made to 
the Department last April, from which 
it is learned that in the Pacific and min- 
ing States and Territories the range of 
moathly wages for farm laborers with- 
out board is between $30.75 in Montana 
and $22.50 in Washington Territory. Of 
the States east of the Mississippi, Minne- 
sota pays her farm laborers better than 
any other Northern State, the monthly 
wages with board being #31633, while 
Vermont pays only $12.62. In the South- 
ern States the prices paid range from 
$12.26 in Louisiana to $7.32 in South Car- 
olina, the average being $9.60. -The fol- 
lowing are the most important portions 
of the report: The decline which had 
been steadily going on since 1873 till last 
year seems to have been arrested, and 
there is a decided advance in almost 
every section; the average wage of 
labor engaged by the year or season, and 
which represents the steady and trust- 
worthy force on the farms, was for the 
whole country last year $20.26 a month 
without board. This year it is #21.75, 
being an increase of 7.25 percent. . . . 
The cost of subsistence to the laborer for 
the average of the whole country in 1880 
is $7.17 a month against $7.14 in 1879. 

Heretofore, in the decline of wages, 
the cost of subsistence declined in quite 
the same ratio, but for this year the 
proportion is lergely in favor of the 
laborer; as the cost of subsistence re- 


‘mains nearly at the lowest rate, while 


the wage has materially advanced. The 
average price for labor with bourd is 
$14.56. 

An analysis of the figures of ‘wages 
paid without board shows only three 
States reporting less than last year, viz. ; 
Texas, Minnesota and California; buta 
glance at the report of the wage paid 
with board shows a marked increase. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
in all these States the sparseness of 
population and absence of the facilities 
of the older States render it both neces- 
sary and convenient to lodge and feed 
the hired help. The price paid, there 
fore, with board is the safest indication 
of the value of labor. As was to be ex- 
pected, the greatest increase has been in 
those States where agriculture has been 
the most remunerative since last year. 
Thus in the West and those States border- 
ing on the Ohio River, which were the 


most favored, the increase has been the 
largest. The same applies to the Cotton 
States. With the higher price for cotton 
the advance has been universal, and 1s 
in some as high as 8 or 10 per cent. 

The demand for labor is good in all 
sections of the country. 
England and Middle States there is a 
steady and good demand fortrustworthy 
men, and prices for that class have ad- 
vanced very materially. The larger 
number of reports from those sections 
state that the usual custom is to hire 
with board and forthe season. In the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States there is 
an active demand forall kinds of steady 
labor. Many correspondents report that 
the share system, or a division of the 
product in lieu of wages, is growing 
more unpopular daily, and that the 
freedmen are becoming more and more 
landholders. In Mississippi and Louis- 
ana there are a few reports of scarcity 
of labor owing to the exodus to Kansas 
and the North, but in the same localities 
there is reported a good demand for 
trustworthy labor of all kinds. In the 
Northwestern States the supply of labor 
is quite equal to the demand in that sec- 
tion. Most of the inhabitants are land- 
owners, and only hire belp at harvest 
time, but skilled labor is reported in 
good demand. 

In the Territories and on the Pacific 
slope the demand is reported as good, 
except in New Mexico and Montana, 
where a surplus is noticed. In the first 
named Territory the surplus is attribu- 
ted to the opening of the railway from 
Kansas, and in the latter to the large 
number of young and unskilled laborers 
arriving. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending July 24, 1880. 

BUTTER.— Receipts for the week were 35,132 
pks.; exports were 23,347 pks. 

There was a good and steady demand all the 
week, and an advance of fully 1@2c. per Ib. all 
through the list. Finest fresh make State 
creameries sold at 26@27c., and June make 
from same creameries packed in firkins sold 
24@25c. Western creameries went mostly at 
23@25c., and there were sales of 1,500 tubs June 
make creameries forexport at 23% @24c. Fresh 
make dairy butter in half firkin tubs and pails 
sold at 21@22@23c. Northern Welsh was in 
light supply and sold at 19@20@21. The bulk 
of business, however, was in Western butter. 
Large blocks of imitation creamery sold at 
18@19@20c., and the largest transactions ever 
known at the season were made in factory 
milled butter at 15@16@lic., and at the close 
we note sales of several carloads at 18c. There 
are several thousand packages sold for export 
and carried over for want of freight room. 
The marked ciosed firm with stocks well re- 
duced. We quote: 


Fine sour cream creamery make.. --2 @7 
sweet 

Creamery fair to good......... 

Farm @24 

Western imitation creamery ...... 18 @20 

CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 131,079; 

exports, 123,832 boxes. 


There was good, healthy trade—stocks well 
cleared at an advance of 3c. over last week. 
We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... .. 10 @10% 
good to choice......... 9% 
ha.f skimmed......... 6 @i7 
EaGs.—Receipts for the week were 7,780 
pks. 


Early in the week there wasa decline to l5c. 
for best fresh eggs. Yesterday, however, re- 
ceipts were light and psices quick advanced 
to 17@1l7i}c. Market closes firm at latter prices. 

BEANS.—We quote: 


Marrows, per busb, 62 Ibs........... $1.55@$1.65 
Mediums, $1.30@81.35 
BEESWAX Sells at 24@25c. 
LIvE POULTRY.—We quote: 
Roosters, old and young, per Ib. . oS 9 
Fowls, Southern, estern and State...11 12 
Chickens, spring, per Ib................ 3 15 
Turkeys, mixed, per Ib....... 10 @12 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

for Dyspepsia and Nervousness. 

The late WINSLOW LEWIS, M. D., the distin- 
guished physivian of Boston, said: **Having in 
my own person experienced those ills for 
which the Acid Phosphate is prescribed, I, 
having found great relief and alleviation by 
its use, most cheerfully attest my appreciation 
of its excellence.”’ 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants, pot-grown and planted in Summer 
and early Fall, yield a fine crop in ten montbs. 
E offers the largest, finest 


and cheapest stock in 

the country, combined 

with remarkably lib- 
eral offers. Catalogue free. Address E. P. 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


In the New 


THE PERFECTED TYPE WRITER. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


The price of this instrument is now so low 
that no busy man can afford to be without it. 
See what is said of it. 

“The new Type-writer works admirably, I can 
readily understand that every one wants the new 
machine. This isthe third I have got for my own 
library, besides two for The Christian Union office. 
The Type-writer is a necessity to a busy literary 
man. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

** New York, May 12, 1880.”’ 


**This comparatively recent offspring of modern 
inventive genius is a wonderful comfort to those 
whose fingers, like my own, become so wearied with 
long grasping of the pen; and what a relief it must be 
to editors and manuscript readers generally! The 
use of itis easily mastered, and one can write upon 
it more rapidly than with the pen. 

WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D.” 


“We have now nearly three hundred of the Type 
Writers manutactured by you in constant use in our 
offices, and find them a great—indeed, we may say 
an indispensable—convenience. We would not on 
any account dispense with their use. 

“DUN, BARLOW & CO.” 


** We began using your Type-Writer nearly a yvear 
ago. and have now seven of the machines in use. We 
gladly testity to their value and advantage. 

* E. BUTTERICK & CO.” 


‘We are using your Type-writers in our office, and 
consider them a very great help in busi- 


ness. 
“H. K. & F. B. THU RBER & co.* 


‘We have had the No, 2 Type-writing Machine in 
constant use in our office for the last eighteen 
months, and have found it a great success. The 
rapidity with which copies can be made and dupli- 
cated by it.is of great service to us. 

** PORTER, LOWREY, SOREN & STONE.” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


281 & 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
Young’s Analytical 
Bible Concordance. 


A Greek and Hebrew Lexicon. A Scriptural 
30,000 various New Testament Readings, 
311,000 References—118, 000 beyond Cruden. 


THs is perhaps the most important work in reli ious 
literature which the present century has produced. ng 
designed for the simplest reader of the English Bible, 
though greatly es Ipful to scholars of the most profound 
browghe: it is, of course, important that its cst shall be 
eben within reach of those of most limited means. The 

ption alreddy given to our pre us assures us that 
the. oe apg ig merits of the work are appreciated by 
rd of ye and that we may confidently 


students of the Word 

anticipate an extremely large sale. We have therefore 

parte to make the price, until further notice, lowerthan 
_ work of pen ea magnitude and value which has ever 
before been publis : 


Price, Complete, $1.59 and upwards, a various 
styles. Full particulars sent free on requ 
. NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
‘It fills a place which no othe work in the ng lan- 
gu even aspires to fill.”’"— The Frangelist, January. 1880. 
ible students of all classes will find it saves them 
uch labor.”’—Illustrated Missionary News, November, 1879. 
me Any intelligent student of the Scriptures may use it 
with great advan wi ithout the slightest acquaintance 
pon either Hebrow or Greek.” 


“No minister’s lhhbrary shou!d be without a copy.—Zon- 
Weekly Review, December 1th, 1879. 

“ This is the oncordance we know.” — Pelfast Witness, 
December 19th, 

“ There is no fortes to be compared with it.”’— The Method- 
tot, November 28th, 1879. 

“To ministers it will be empty invaluable.”’— The Ivimi- 
tive Methodist, October 30th, 1879. 

in its worth.” — The Baptist Magazine, Novem- 


ber, 
o of immense valne to independent students of the Word 
of God.”’—The Presbyterian Monthly, November, 1879. 


American Book Exchange, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Tribune Building, New York. 


L. Hastings ; 
° ; Cincinnati, Robe Clarke ke 
Bowen, Stewart & Co. 
e& Brown, Eager & Co.; Chi- 
leading 


—The Luy I'reacher, January, 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


weenetee July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 

= Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al- 

wavs right side up, every part 

san be cleaned with the finger. 
e Mau« has just been 


pertect eeding 
Bottle. Ask your druggist 
tor itor order from manufac- 
turer. Price 5 cts. ents 
wanted. Send for —— and 


price-list of rubber g 


Cc. B. DICKINSON. 
349 Adams St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. E. 


DOTY, 
GENTS FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 

All the novelties in NE received 

as soon as they appear. R LAUNDRY: 
Collars and C lau ‘ 
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¥&, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION i 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Edwin Booth is in Ireland. 

—Earthquakes are just now very muchin 
fashion. 

—Dr. Tanner's fast begins to excite atten- 
tion abroad. 

—American reapers are finding a large 
sale in Bulgaria. 

—Mr. Beecher lectured in Congress Hall, 
Saratoga, July 19th. - 

—Kalloch has been arraigned for the 
murder of De Young. 

—Walt Whitman is reported to be very 
ill in London, Ontario. 

—The storm of July 20th was very disas- 
trous in many sections. 

—A $300,000 fire in First avenue, near 
Thirtieth street, last week. 

—Gen. Gonzales has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Mexican republic. 

—The Irish famine may be regarded as at 
an end, the crops coming in well. 

—The ‘‘ Tribune”’ thinks John Kelly con- 
fuses the olive branch with the shillelah. 

—The Belgians celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of their independence last week. 

—General Neal Dow accepts the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency by the National 
Prohibitory Party. 3 

—The responsibility for the Tay bridge 
disaster has been fixed by the Court of 
Enquiry on Sir Thomas Bouch. 

—The Mormons celebrated the thirty- 
third anniversary of their entrance into 
the Salt Lake valley, July 24th. 

—The Duke of Argyle has further illus- 
trated his good sense by marrying bis 
second daughter to acommoner. 

—Some well-intentioned old lady has set 
a bonus on duelling by leaving a bequest of 
50,000 francs to Paul de Cassagnac. 

—Mr. Charles Barlow, of the well-known 
commercial agency of Dun, Barlow & Co., 
died at Long Branch last Saturday. 

—A German physician has made a re- 
markable discovery; he has found that in- 
sanity isa blessing! It relieves one entirely 
of responsibility. 

—‘‘Are you asleep, dearest?’ Yes, 
mamma; and the doctor particularly said 
that I needn’t be waked up to take my med- 
icine.” (snores.)—[Punch. . 

—Strangers coming to the city and de- 
sirous of being able to appreciate the obelisk 
are warned to familiarize themselves with 
the history of Thotbmes III. 

—Governor Cornell has made an excel- 
lent appointment in removing Horace Rus- 
sell from the District Attorney's office to 
the bench of the Superior Court. 

—The Ex-Empress Eugenie visited St. 
Helena on the 12th, went through the house 
in which the first Napoleon lived, and exam- 
ined the tomb in which he was first buried. 

—The London ‘‘Globe’’ says of the 
American riflemen that their shooting in all 
manner of competitions, under all sorts of 
conditions, puts Great Britain and Canada 
in the shade. 

—The amnestied Communists have not 

learned moderation in exile. In the speeches 
atasoiree given them by the students in 
Paris they demanded a European republic, 
the annibilation of kings and a social revo- 
lution, 
@—The most brilliant private entertain- 
tainment London has seen for many a year 
was given at Kensington House last Thurs- 
day night by eighty-four gentlemen who 
invited 1,500 people ‘‘to meet the Princess 
of Wales at a bachelor's ball.” 

—This is the summer of disasters. The 
steam yacht Maurice was run into by an 
excursion steamer on the Detroit River last 
Thursday night and sank instantly, with 


sixteen of its little company, mostly boys | 


connected with one of the Roman Catholic 
churches in Detroit. 

—The Empress of Austria carries her 
hunting tastes even into the decoration of 


ber table. She has ordered in London a 


magnificent china service for breakfast, din- 
ner and dessert, which is to be ornamented 
with hunting scenes after designs by the 
best English animal painters. 

—In England the love of flowers is not 
always considered commendable. A boy 
was recently sent to the workhouse in Cam- 
bridge for picking a rose and a spray of 
geranium. The Mayor and Aldermen 
thought the act an offense to be punished 
by three months of hard labor. 

—Naturé has not lost the art of producing 
noblemen,‘ A grocer in Auburn, Cal., sent 
some clothes to a washerwoman to be laun- 
dried. Thé woman found in the pockets of 
the trousers $3,000 in bills, and promptly 
returned the money to theowner. He gave 
ber a bar of soap and thanked her! 

—Parliament having expres:ed itself as 


decidedly adverse to the erection of the Na- 
poleon Memorial in Westminster Abbey, 
and the committee for its erection having 
withdrawn the proposal to place it there, 
the Queen ha; offered a site in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, where the monu- 
ment will now he erected. 

—Mr. Thomason, the new member of 
Parliament for Bolton, is a very regular 
attendant at the House, and is obliged to 
use an eartrumpet. Observing the mem- 
ber in the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, Lord Sherbrooke asked who he was. 
On being told, his Lordship said, peering 
down upon him through his eye glass 
with fresh interest, ‘‘Well! well! I never 
in my life saw’ a man so deliberately un- 
grateful for natural advantages.’’ 

—French art, like French literature, did 
not bow the knee to the Baal of Imperialism 
When the artist Couture was painting a 
historical picture for Napoleon IIT. the 
Emperor criticised his original sketch, ob- 
jecting to the relative positions of some o 
the personages. - ‘‘Such a person must be 
placed here,’’ he said, ‘‘and such another 
here,’’ and so on. ‘‘Sire,’’ said the artist, 
politely but firmly, ‘‘the changes that you 
propose would be fatal to my picture as a 
work of art, since they would totally destroy 
the harmony of the composition. On all 
questions of government I should of course 
give way to your Majesty, but in respect to 
art matters you must suffer me to maintain 
my own opinions.” The outspoken painter 
was Officially informed a few days later 
that he need not proceed with his picture. 


BACK 
WEAK BACK 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 

Overwhelming evidence of their superior- 
ity over ali other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press. 

The manufacturers received a_ special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial ty position, 1876, 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878, 

Their great merit lies in the fact that they 
are the only plasters which relieve pain at 
once. 


Price 25 Cents. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 
Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We have reduced the price of our finest 


Linen Lawns to 


soc. per Yard. 
A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 
provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptly. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


16 East l4ith St., N. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS } 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


17-Stop ORCANS. 


Sub bass and Oct. Coupler, box’d and ship’d, only 

97.75. New Pianos $193 to $1,600. Before you 
buy an instrument be sure to see my Mid-summer 
ofter' illustrated, free. Daniel F. 
Beatty, Washington, N. 


AUG. B. 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitca,) 


No. 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHER 
EIDER AND. ARCTIC DOWN. 
[2 Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renevated. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Manager. 


Hundred Years Old. 
1780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
that is needful for the sustenance and growth of thehuman 
system, — cov posed,as determined by chemical analy- 
sis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
sutstance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 
junct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent tree 
to any address. 


. A BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


THE SUM™MER MONTHS in our large cities is the critical period ofZinfant life as 
shown bythe bilisof mortality, compared with the other months of thetyear. In cases of 
Cholera Infantum, Dusentery, Chronic Diarrhaca, Cholera, RIDGE’S FOOD as a dietetic bas 
been found particularly beneficial, as attested by many flattering testimonials. Adultssuf- 
fering from Dyspepsia, Prostration.of the System and General Debility, will find in RIDGE’S 


FOOD the desideratum for weak stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Remem- 
ber that RIDGE'’S FOOD has the endorsement of 20 years’ use in England and America by 
Physicians and Matrons of the principal Infant Asylumsand Lying-in Hospi'als, and Physi- 
cians of all schools have given it their unqualified approval as especially adapted for infants 
and growing ehildren. Avoid the many new, untried preparations, whaterer the price. See 
that WOOLRICH & CO. is on every Jabel. Sold by Druggists everywhere. z 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows position of 
glasses reeled up. No 
hreak ing of 
rery handy. Thou- 
sands of them are in 
\ use. By mail, 25 ets, 
KETCHAM & 

\ McDOUGALL, Mires, 
4 Liberty Place.N.Y. 


FIRST- CLASS Printevel Materials. — 


Centuries of Triumph 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cabinets, (b ses, 
Printing Presses, ete. Biocks fer Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machin'sta. VANDERBURGA 
Over Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Complaints ’ Cc i 
and various tebrile and nervous diseases have in:mor- | Fulton snd | Duteb Sts.. N.¥ 
talized the Seltzer Spa. and these victories are now | 
repeated threuchout the world by Tarrant’s Et- BEEK | Pac 2» «TS. 
the elements and producing all the happy results of | sent by mail on : HAR 
the Great German Spring. Thirty to forty adores E HIRES. turer, 215 Marset Philadeiwthia. Pa. 


Sparkling Apericnt to each bottle 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


Dellucs REWARD CARDS 
"Preparations For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens 


To Preserve your Teeth 


ti Elegant Ww a orepriate desl f 
Tr eA (Infant’s Food.) Price lists and samples ot «ducational cards tree to 
S. P. Hair Tonic 141 Franklin Street pode Ann Street 
a. > Toilet Waters, | New York. Established 1830. 
ANGELIQUE 
© Sachets CHURCH EQUIPMEN’ 
MENT. 
OTH-WA Elixir of Calisaya, | Q 
w = Glycerine Lotion, GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 
m Syrup, &c., 


CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 


SOLD EVERYWHER E Send for Circulars. 
734 BROADWAY. 
Special attention is called tothe great imprevement 


R. H. M AC & 60.., in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods | improvements, which are not only a great saving of 
° Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- 

Establishment. 
improvements, such as Dr. Halls, St. Paul's, Dr. 
Our Thirty-one Departments filled with | 45 to what would be the most effective plan of light- 


dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather. 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
Crosby’s. and many others. By sending size and de- 
Choice sac = Desirable Goods, adapted ing. 
THE U. S, REFLECTOR CO., 


Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
scription ef Church, we will furnish full information 
Summer Trade. 


HATS AND BONNETS 
S AND 


FLOWER E 
FLOWEKS. FEATHERS, 734 Broadway, New York. 
ADTES’ AND THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
FAS |MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826. Bells f purposes. 
B LA K MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY.N. 
The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS, | 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
urches, Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, ~ 8, 
[Dariog July and August this Establish- | offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, 
ment will close on Saturdays at 12 0’cleck, | New and elegant designs. 
noon.) Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 


A —— discount to churches and the trade. 
R. H. MACY & C0. 


. FRINK, 551 Pearl =t., N. Y. 
14th Street and =ixth Avenue, New York. 


MAIL ORDERS A ae AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRLE, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ULLY 


Schools, Fire Alarma, Farma, etc. 
WARRANTED, sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


52 Goid, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name ip ide. Clinton Bros.Clintonville, Ct 
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